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Original Articles. 








THE LADY I SAW AT AN INN. 





——I do not profess a particularly impressible fener, yet I 
am sometimes ‘* struck’’ by the beautiful in man (or rather wo- 
man) and Nature ;—*o much so indeed,that I attempt to vesri- 
fy my “‘impressions,’’ About six years since, happening, just 
at twilight, to be at our country inn, a very tall traveler with a 
very smull horse, drove up in a light wagon te the door. He 
came, as his dress and language bespoke, and as he soon inci- 
dentally remarked, from the Queen’s now-getting-to-be-of-age 
dominions, across the Niagara; butof his destination, or far- 
ther particulars, I learned nothing. What interested me ‘‘in- 
tirely,’’ was his companion ; a young lady of remarkable beau- 
ty, whom I had but a glance at as she held the reins while the 
horse was being wa , and of whom I will not venture even 
now to speak farther, save in the lines below.— Extract from 
a letter to the Editors. 

I saw a vision with my waking eyes ; 

It passed so quickly —was so briefly bright,— 

That still it seems a half-remembered dream. 

—I had a glance at one who seemed a queen, 

Throned to héld sway o’er hearts—to reign by 

right 

Born with her look; *twas so majestical, 

And yet so full of virgin modesty ; 

As soon as seen, it found acknowledgement, 


And needed but one glance to prove its power. 


—Her brow was white and high, and her dark 
hair 

Was meekly parted o’er it; and her eye— 

Its blue would shame the tinting of the sky 

O’erhead, when sinks the sun—her rounded 
cheek 

Was like the “ inner petals of the rose’’— 

Her lips like rubies ; but ’tis vain for me 

To try with lifeless words to paint her form! 


There was a nameless—an unspoken charm— 
A spiritual something which may ne’er be told, 
Or on the canvas drawn, where dwelt her power 
And influence upon the gazer’s heart. 

She seemed to me a being I had seen 

In some rapt dream of Heaven, come again 

To brighten up the features Memory traced 
Upon her tablet in forgotten hours. 


“‘ A thing of beauty” is a joy forever— 
A treasure which may never more decay— 
A glory which e’er brightens in the soul— 
A presence, and a spirit of Delight. 
And this, I’ve treasured up to lend its light 
Unto my soul when it is sad and lone. 

J. H. B. 
Roratron, N. Y. 


ART. 





Of the foundations and tke building up 
Of a Human Spirit.— Coleridge. 


It is a defect of language that the same word is 
often made to bear opposite significations. Thus, 
Art, by one esteemed a dangerous propensity, is 
by another, regarded as a glorious principle ; and 
both definitions are undoubtedly correct. 

Art adapts itself to the varieties of man’s moral 
nature. When the agent of a selfish aim, it sinks 
to the level of that aim; and when the result of 
high mora! and intellectual action, it becomes a di- 
vine and purifying essence. And this higher mean- 
ing we should ever seek, if our purpose is tu ele- 
vate. Who would not contemplate the grand 
workings of that Arr which has raised society 
from barbarism to its present state of enlighten- 
ment, and which acts with a power increasing by a 
constant ratio,—rather tlian reflect on the antago- 
nistie principle bearing the same name, the constant 
tendency of which is to debase and corrupt ?—Be- 
fore we can raise those around us, we must elevate 
ourselves ; and for this end, an ideal must be form- 
ed; and this can only be conceived after we have 
earnestly studied those qualities of man, in which 
consist his capabilities for improvement. 

“ Art,’ says a living writer, “is to man, what 
Nature isto God.’”?” Whatacondensation of mean- 
ing is here! Art is, indeed, the exereise of man’s 
creative power. It is a union of Imagination and 
Reason, acting on the materials within their reach. 
Never is the truth of the declaration that “ man 
was formed in the Image of his Maker,” more 
strikingly exemplified than when we observe the 
employment of those mental faculties which could 
have been derived from no other source; and which, 
originally, differed little from those of the Deity, 
save indegree. Avnd in this great fact, which may 
be said to lie at the foundation of all Scripture, may 
we recognize the secret of man’s veneration for 
Arr, and of its healthful influence on himself. It 
is this which raises Genius 86 high in the “ scale of 
being ;’’ which rescues the memory and fame of 
Homer and Shakspeare; Phidias and Raffaele ; 
Praxiteles and Angelo; Plato and Zoroaster ; and 
Solon and Demosthenes and Bacon from the an- 
nihilating grasp of Time. Man perceives, in the 
mighty intellect, a type, faint and clouded though 
it be, of Divinity ; and reveres it in the minor re- 
lation which the command “ love thy neighbor,” 

bears to the primary, “ love the Lord thy God.” 





Art, of course, like every thing depending on 


the advance which has been made in some depart 
ments of it; and remember that the intellect pos 
sesses capabilities of expansion, measurable only by 
Omniscience, Imagination fails to reach the poin: 
nearest approximating to perfection, which Reason 
teaches us, may eventually be attained. 

What, then, as many have said, but as more fail 
to realize, are the responsibilities of those, who vol- 
untarily assume the labor of fashioning the human 
mind! Who can estimate the consequences of an 
action or a word, impressing the now susceptible 
mind, destined to influence other minds, forever ? 
They cannot be estimated ; for they will continue 
to react through all Eternity. Of what momentis 
it, then, that the energies they direct, reach to- 
wards their native Heaven, instead of groveling 
among the passions of a lower sphere ? 

Who ranks the Teacuer with the amateurs of 
Art? Yet we see that he should be, literally, a 
master of atu Art! Let the Poet, the Sculptor, 
the Orator, sway as they will the’souls of men; 
the Teacher, the universal Artist, will mould the 
very being of the child—the child,which “is the fa- 
ther of the man !” 

Let the Teacher but feel the true inspiration— 
let him create in the young mind, an appreciation 
of the Beautiful and the True, whether found in 
the picture, the flower, the flowing stream, the 
mountain, the ocean, the rolling stars, the soul of 
man, or the perfection of the Deity, visible no less 
in Nature than Revelation—let him feel and do 
but this, and the prophecy of Millennial glory will 
be no longer a mystery ! 

<o--— 


SCHOOL CLASSIFICATION. 





Messrs. Editors :— 

I am highly gratified to learn, that a contr’butor 
to the Union has given us his views upon the im- 
portant subject of “ School Classification,”’ Iam 
not prepared to endorse all the positions assumed 
by W. although very many, and, indeed almost all 
of the suggestions contained in his article, are such 
as must commend themselves to the consideration 
of every teacher who is so fortunate as to see them. 
The reference to would-be educationists in your 
city, who are opposed to all improvement because 
it was new—also to “ Official Station” and “ tran- 
sient civil power,’ W. doubtless understands much 
better than I do. I have the pleasure of an ac- 
quaintance with several of the teachers of Syra- 
cuse, and I feel justified in saying, that, in my opin- 
ion, 4 more energetic, intelligent, faithful and de- 





| human effort, is imperfect. But when we notice 





voted corps of teachers cannot be found in the Em- 
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pire state, and, if the adage, “ Like teacher like 

school,” be true, the schools of your city, will not 

suffer by a comparison with the schools of any city, 

or state inthe Union. (1) But, to the subject 

matter; W. says, “ In ordinary rooms, containing 

from forty to sixty seats, I have found three divis- 

ions the most practical number ;”’ and he adds in 

a succeeding sentence, “ In such a school as I have 

mentioned, all should Read, Write, and regularly 

study Arithmetic and Geography.’ (2) If the 

writer means that all the pupils in our common 

schools are to study Geography and Arithmetic, 

from the time they arrive at a proper age to attend 
those studies, until they complete their school edu- 

cation, I must beg leave to differ from him. If this 
were required, I think that we should not be very 
likely to raise the standard of common school edu- 
eation much above what it is at the present time. 
The “ foundation” studies, as W. is pleased to call 
them, should, by all means be made the prominent 
and most important studies in every common 
school ; still Iam not prepared to say that the “ so 
called higher ones,” should be kept out, until the 
teacher is forced to yield, “ giving way, inch by 
inch.”’ If this were done by eyery teacher, I fear 
they would seldom be found to yield, while those 
pupils who are unable to attend schools of a high- 
er grade, would be obliged to remain ignorant of 
many of the sciences which are so well calculated 
to develop and strengthen the dormant powers of 
the immortal mind. If this plan were adopted by 
all our teachers, would it not have a tendency to 
check the spirit of progression, both in the teachers 
and pupils, and, make them satisfied to go no far- 
ther than those who occupied their places years be- 
fore had been? (3) 

Again, W. says, under the system proposed by 
himself, “‘ Each pupil has enough studies, none too 
much.’’ (many ?) 

Will not any system of classification fully carried 
out, by a judicious teacher, to a great extent ac- 
complish this very desirable object ? but, I am not 
able to see why it will be more difficult to crowd 
too many studies upon a pupil, who is naturally 
dull, and, who may not have the same helps or fa- 
cilities at home as some others in his division, un- 
der the proposed system than it would be under an- 
der any other well arranged classification. Neither 
ean I see why it is not possible for some pupils to 
have too few studies under the plan proposed. It 
occurs to me, that, however valuable the method 
proposed by your correspondent may be, and I cer- 
tainly would not detract from its merits, he claims 
too much for it. 

Among the merits of the system, W. has given 
as the fifth, “The advantages of seatine different 
classes, together ; thus enabling the teacher to see, 
ata glance, that all are studying their appropriate 
lessons.’ If, by this he means that the different 
pupils in the same class are seated together, I should 
differ from him, in considering this one of the 
beauties of the system. But, if he means that pu- 
pils of the different classes, are to de seated toge- | 
ther I should agree with him. As this sentence 
will bear either construction, I forbear to make far- 
ther remarks upon this part of the subject. (4) 
In the “ Program”’ the errors are so palpable, that 
they need but be mentioned; for instance the 
“QOpening Exercises’? commence at 9.10 and 





close at 9.00; “* Writing’? commences at 10.35 | 


and closes at 10.10, &e. This is evidently a “mis- 
take in the printer.” (5) 

My object is not, Messrs. Editors, to find fault 
with the proposed system, but, to call the attention 
of experienced educators to the subject, in order 
that it may be thoroughly canvassed, and that we 


may, if possible, fix upon a method of classification, 4 
that shall be alike applicable to smal] schools, in 
back districts, and Jarge Union schools, embracing 
several departments ; that shall give to each pupil 
just enough, and no more than enough to do, al- 
lowing every individual who attends the school, an 
equitable proportion of the time and labor of the 
teacher, and no more than rightly belongs to him ; 
such a system as shall enable the teacher to carry 
ou the business of the school, without any jarring 
or diseord ; having the operations of the school 
move with as much system, order, and regularity, 
as does a most beautifully constructed and nicely 
arranged piece ot machinery. (6) 

Tioga, Dee. 4, 1849. X. 
(1) This allusion was not intended to.apply 
to the teachers of Syracuse, who fally deserve the 
high encomiums of X. Bat there are circumstan- 
ces, connected with the subjeet, and the exercise 
of power in edacational matters in this city, which 
call for rebuke; and the fact that X. may not be 
acquainted with them does not diminish their im- 
portance or prevent those who are’ from understand- 
ing the hint. 

(2) I should have said that this seheme was de- 
signed for the first department of a school of sever- 
al rooms ; which will explain the language used. 

(3) Judgments will differ with regard to the 
proper studies for the mass of schools. I simply 
give my own opinion,—one founded on experience, 
and, very decidedly founded. I have been too of- 
ten shocked at the blunders of men high in station, 
even as educational leaders, not to appreciate the 
fact that the common branches are outrageously 
neglected. With these thoroughly mastered, I 
have no fear of a man remaining ignorant of “ the 
so-called higher ones,” or exposing himself to the 
contempt of the really well-educated. 

(4) The meaning is, most assuredly that the pu- 
pils of the same class should sit together, for the 
object specified. I should like to hear the reasons 
of X. for a different opinion. 

(5) These blunders are of course palpable and 
absurd. The two columns, headed “* Commence- 
ment” and “ Close of Exercises’’ were made to ex- 
change places by the compositor. 

(6) I think X. seeks an impossibility. I can 
conceive of no one system which can bemade to suit 
afl the circumstances hinted at ; as well might you 
invent a kind of jacket to suit beautifully the backs 
of all men, from Lambert to Tom Thumb. This 
system is presumed to be practicable in schools of 
a certain size and state of advancement. It will 
perhaps be more useful to all schools than any oth- 
er in use; certainly must be more so than no-sys- 
tem ; but the object of my communication was to 
show some features of its adaptedness to such 
schools as are found in our cities and union dis- 
tricts. 

I hope the subject will be freely diseussed. With 
the aid of such men as X.—men noted for experi- 
ence, judgment and devotedneis to the cause— 
truth cannot fail to be elicited. The fact of his gen- 
erally approving the system is not sufficient to do 
this; it must be severely scrutinized—discussed— 
amended. 

I will only add that my article was written under 
the most mal-apropos circumstances, and my only 
wonder is that it does not contain more and worse 
blunders and omissions than have been pointed out. 

w. 








2 Qe 


A whole volume is frequently required to dem- 
onstrate the proposition contained in a single adage : 
would there were not many volumes, that contain § 
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BINGEN. 


os 


BY HON. MKS, NORTON. 





A Soxpier of the legion 
Lay dying in Algiers, 
There was Jack of woman’s nursing, 
There was dearth of woman’s tears ; 
Bat a comrade stood beside him, 
While his life-blood ebbed away, 
And bent, with pitying glances, 
To hear what he might say. 
The dying soldier faltered 
As he took that comrade’s hand, 
And he said, “ I never more shall see 
My own, my native land; 
Take a message, and a token, 
To some distant friends of mine, 
For I was born at Bingen— 
At Bingen on the Rhine. 


“ Tell my brothers and companions, 
When they meet and crowd around, 
To hear my mournful story, 
In the pleasant vineyard ground, 
That we fought the battle bravely, — 
And when the day was done, 
Full many a corpse lay ghastly pale 
Beneath the setting sun. 
And midst the dead and dying 
Were some grown old in wars,— 


The death-wound on their gallant breasts, 


The last of many scars ; 

But some were young,—and suddenly 
Beheld life’s morn decline,— 

And one had come from Bingen,— 
Fair Bingen on the Rhine! 


“ Tell my mother that her other sons 
Shall comfort her old age, 

And I was aye a truant bird, 
That thought his home a cage : 

For my father was a soldier, 
And even as a child 

My heart leaped forth to hear him tell 
Of struggles fierce and wild ; 

And when he died, and left us 
To divide his scanty board, 

I let them take whate’er they would— 
But kept my father’s sword ; 

And with boyish love I hung it where 
The bright light used to shine, 

On the cottage-wall at Bingen, — 
Calm Bingen on the Rhine! 


“Tell my sister not to weep for me, 
And sob with drooping head, 


When the troops are marching home again, 


With glad and gallant tread, 
But to look upon them proudly, 
With a calm and steadfast eye, 
For her brother was a soldier, too, 
And not afraid to die. 
And if a comrade seek her love, 
I ask her in my name 
To listen to him kindly, 
Without regret or shame ; 
And to hang the old sword in its place, 
(My father’s sword and mine.) 
For the honor of old Bingen,— 
Dear Bingen on the Rhine! 


“ There’s another—not a sister ;— 
In the happy days gone by, 
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You'd have known her by the merriment The father of Pecopin, an old and valiant 


That sparkled in her eye; 

Too innocent for coquetry—— 
Too fond for idle scorning,— 

O! friend, I fear the lightest heart 
Makes sometimes heaviest mourning ! 

Tell her the last night of my life— 
(For ere this moon be risen, 

My body will be out of pain—- 
My sou! be out of prison,) 

I dreamed I stood with her, and saw 
The yellow sunlight shine 

On the vine-clad hills of Bingen,— 
Fair Bingen on the Rhine! 


“T saw the blue Rhine sweep along— 
I heard, or seemed to hear, 

The German songs we used to sing, 
In chorus sweet and clear ; 

And down the pleasant river, 
And up the slanting hill, 

The echoing chorus sounded, through 
The evening calm and still ; 

And her glad blue eyes were on me, 
As we passed with friendly talk, 

Down many a path beloved of yore, 
And well-remembered walk ; 

And her little hand lay lightly, 
Confidingly in mine ; 

But we’ll meet no more at Bingen,— 
Loved Bingen on the Rhine!” 


His voice grew faint and hoarser,— 
His grasp was childish weak ,— 
His eyes put on a dying look, — 
He sighed and ceased to speak : 
Tiis comrade bent to lift him, 
But the spark of life had fled;— 
The Soldier of the Legion 
In a foreign land was dead ! 
And the soft moon rose up slowly, 
And calmly she looked down 
On the red sand of the battle-field, 
With bloody corpses strown ; 
Yea, calmly on the dreadful scene 
Her pale light seemed to shine, 
As it shone on distant Bingen,— 
Fair Bingen on the Rhine ! 


——_____+~@-=-___— 


THE HANDSOME PECOPIN. 





BY VICTOR HUGO, 





1. 

It was a long time ago that the handsome 
Pecopin loved the beautiful Bauldour, and at 
the same time, the beautiful Bauldour loved 
the handsome Pecopin. Pecopin, you will 
observe, was the son of the Burgrave of Son- 
neck, and Bauldour was the daughter of the 
Sire of Falkenburg. Now, as the one owned 
the forest aud the other the mountain, what 
could be more natural than that the moun- 
tain should marry the forest? So at least 
thought their papas, and they betrothed 
Bauldour to Pecopin. 

The day of the betrothal was an April day, 
when the elder and hawthorn opened their 
blossems to the sun in the forest, and a thous- 
and cascades—snow and rain converted into 
rivulets, the horrors of Winter vhanged to 
the graces of Spring—leaped harmoniously 
down the mountain ; and Love, that April of 
man, smiled, sparkled, and bloomed in the 
hearts of the betrothed. 





knight, the honorand pride of Nahegaii, died 
soon after this event, blessing his son and 
Bauldour. True, Pecopin wept at his loss; 
but by degrees his eyes were turned away 
from the tomb where his father had disap- 
peared, to the mansion where his affianced 
bride shone in her loveliness, and—and what 
was more natural? he became consoled.— 
Whenthe moon rises, who thinks of the sun 
that is set ? 

As for Pecopin, he posessed all the quali- 
ties becoming a gentleman, a man, anda 
young man; and, on hgr part, Bauldour was 
a queen in the manor, a holy virgin in the 
church, a nymph in the woods, and a fairy at 
work. 


Pecopin wasa great sportsman and Banl- 
dour an unrivaled spinster: but there is no 
enmity between the spindle and the game-bag. 
While the spinster spins, the sportsman hunts: 
in his absence, the distaff drives away weari- 
ness. The cry of the pack heard in the dis- 
tance, mingling with the sound of the horn 
and almost lost in the forest, . says with the 
varying tone of the trumpet, “ Remember 
your lover!” And the wheel, which con- 
strains the beautiful dreamer to cast down her 
eyes, says aloud and incessantly, “ Remember 
your husband!” When the lover and the 
husband are identical, all goes well. Do not 
be afraid, therefore, of marrying the spinster 
to the sportsman. There is a fitness in it. 


It must be acknowledged, however, that 
Pecopin was somewhat too fond of tue chase. 
When he was on horseback; when his falcon 
was at his wrist; when he watched the flight 
of the tarsel, or heard the fierce yelling of his 
crooked-leg hounds, he forgot everything else 
in his excitement. We should never carry 
things to excess, for happiness consists in 
moderation. Whoever is too fond of horses 
and dogs, offends woman: whoever is too 
fond of woman, offends Gop. 


When Bauldour saw—and she often saw 
—-Pecopin fondle his steed, pat him on the 
neck, and give him with his own hands a bunch 
of fresh grass, she was jealous of the horse, 
When Bauldour—that roble and haughtly 
demoiselle ; that star of love, of youth and 
beeuty—saw Pecopin caress his hound,and put 
his fine manly face close to its flat head, broad 
nostrils and large ears, she was jealous of the 
dog. She would, on such occasions, retreat 
to her own appartment and weep with sadness 
and vexation. After this, she would scold 
her waiting-maids ; and, after that, she would 
scold her dwarf; for the anger of woman is 
like the rain in the forest: it falls twice. Bis 
pluit. 

In the evening, Pecopin would return tired 
and dusty, while Bauldour was pouting and 
grumbling with a tear in the corner of her 
large blue eye. But when Pecopin kissed 
her little hand, she wouldhush; and when he 
kissed her lovely forehead, she would smile— 
that forehead, as white, pure and brilliant as 
the ivory trumpet of Charlemagne. 

After this, she would retire to her turret and 
Pecopin to his. Never had she permitted the 
knight to pass his arm around her waist. Nay, 
one evening, when he slightly pressed her 
elbow, she colored to the eyes; for she was 
affianced, not married. Chastity is to woman 
what knighthood is to man. 





Il, 

THE BIRD PHCENIX AND THE PLANET VENUS. 

Ir was enough to excite envy in the breast 
of astoic, to see how these two young people 
adored each other. 

Pecopin had in his armory at Sonneck, a 
glided painting that represented the firmament 
and the nine heavens, Each planet had its 
appropriate color, and its name was written in 
vermillion by the side of it. Saturn was a 
livid white; Jupiter, pellucid, but slightly 
sanguine and inflamed; Venus, glowing in 
the east; Mercury sparkling in the west; the 
moon, all ice, and the stn all fire. Pecopin 
erased the name of Venus, and wrote in its 
place, Bauldour. 

Bauldour, in her perfume-chamber,had a tap- 
estry on which was represented a bird as large 
as an eagle; with gilded neck, a purple body, a 
blue tail sprinkled with scarlet quills, and a 
crested head surmounted with a tuft of feath- 
ers. Beneath this wonderful bird, the artists 
had written this Greek word, phanix. Baul- 
dour took out this word, and embroidered in 
its place, Pecopin. 

Meanwhile, the day fixed for the wedding 
drew nigh: Pecopin was rejoiced and Baul- 
dour contented. 

The master of the hounds at Sonneck, a 
skillful varlet of free speech and malicious 
disposition, was called Erilangus. He had 
been sought in marriage by many rich peas- 
ant-girls of Lorch; but he repelled their ad- 
vances and became a keeper of dogs. When 
Pecopin one day asked him the reason of this, 
he replied, “ My lord, dogs have but seven 
kinds of madness; women have a thousand.” 
Another day, hearing of his master’s appoach- 
ing nuptials, he came boldly to him and said, 
“Sire, why will you marry?’ Pecopin dis- 
charged him. 

This proceeding was dangerous to Pecopin, 
for Erilangus had a shrewd spirit and a long 
memory. But the truth is, the varlet went to 
the court of the marquis of Lusace, where he 
became master of the hounds, and Pecopin 
heard and thought no more about him. 

A few days preceding the nuptials, as Baul- 
dour was spinning in the recess uf a window, 
her dwarf came to say that Pecopin was 
coming up stairs. She sprang up from her 
straight-back and carved chair, intending to 
meet her betrothed; but her foot caught in a 
thread of the distaff, and she fell. She was 
not hurt; but she remembered that a similar 
accident had happened to the chatelaine Liba, 
and her heart sank within her. 

Pecopin entered, glowing with manly 
beauty. He spoke of their happiness, and 
the gloom passed away from her spirit. 





II. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE EAR OF A 
YOUNG MAN AND THE EAR OF AN OLD ONE. 
Ow the morrow, Bauldour was spinning in 

her chamber and Pecopin hunting in the 

woods. He was alone with but one of his 
dogs, and the chances of the chase had led to 

a grange which stood at the entrance of the 

forest of Sonn, and which marked the limit 

of the domains of Sonneck and Falkenburg. 

The grange was shaded on the east by four 

great trees—an ash, an elm, a fir, and an oak, 

which were called the four Evangelists by the 
peasants. It seems that they were fairy-trees. 

At the time that Pecopin passed under their 
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' conversing together, asking and answering 
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shade, four birds were perched on their 
boughs: ajay on the ash, a blackbird on the 
elm, a pie on the fir, anda crow on the oak.— 
These four birds sent forth their voices in a 
strange fashion, for it seemed as if they were 


questions. A pigeon, too, was heard, but 
could not be seen because he was in the 
woods; and a hen also, which could not be 
seen because she was in the poultry-yard.— 
At a few steps distance was an old man piling 
logs for winter, against the wall; who, hear- 
ing Pecopin approach, turned round and said 
to him, 

“Sir knight, do you hear what the birds 
say ?” 

“Good man,” answered Pecopin, “ what is 
that to me?” 

“Sir,” replied the peasant, “fora young 
man, the blackbird whistles, the jay screeches, 
the pie chatters, the crow croaks, the pigeon 
coos, and the henclucks: but for an old man, 
these same birds talk.” 

“Fore God !” cried the knight with a care- 
less Jaugh, “ that is a strange conceit.” 

“You are wrony, Sir Pecopin,” said the 
old man gravely. 

“ Ha!” said the knight, starting forward, 
“ you have never seen me before : how do you 
know my name?” 

“The birds told me,” replied the peasant. 

“You are an old fool,” rejoined Pecopin, 
and he went on his way. 

About anhour after,as he was trotting 
through a glade, he heard the sound of ahorn, 
and presently beheld a fine troop of horsemen 
in the forest. It was the Count-palatine, 
with his suit, going to the chase. The Count 
was accompained by the burgraves, who are 
counts of the castle; the wildgraves, who 
are counts of the forest; the landgraves,who 
are counts of the soil ; the rhinegraves, who 
are counts of the Rhine; and the raugraves, 
who are counts by right of the strongest. 

A horseman of the household of the pfalz- 
graf, named Gairefroi, saw Pecopin and shout- 
ed to him, 

“ Hold, fair huntsman! why do you not 
come with us?” 

“ Where are you going ?” asked Pecopin. 

“We are goinz to Heimburg,” replied 
Gairefroi, “to hunt a kite that destroys our 
pheasants: we are going to Vaugstburg, to 
hunt a vulture that destroys our lanerets, and 
we are going to Rheinstein, to hunt an eagle 
that kills our hawks. Come with us.” 

“When will you return?” inquired Pecopin. 

“To-morrow,” said Gairefroi. 

“ Then I will go,” returned Pecopin. 

The hunt lasted three days. The first day, 
Pecopin killed the kite: the second day, he 
killed the vulture; and the third day he killed 
the eagle. The Count-palatine was astonish- 
ed at such archery. 

“ Knight of Sonneck,” said he,“ I bestow 
upon you the fief of Rhineck, held of my 
tower of Gutenfels. You will follow me to 
Stahleck to receive the investiture, and to take 
the oath of fealty to mein mallo publico et 
coram scabinis, as say the charters of the holy 
Emperor Charlemagne.” 

Pecopin could not choose but obey; he 
sent a message to Bauldour, announcing to 
her, sorrowfully, that the gracious will of the 
pfalzgraf forced him to repair forthwith to 
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not be unhappy, my lady-love,” added he; “ I | 
shall return next month.” 

The messenger departed. Pecopin followed 
the Palatine to the castle of Bacharach, and 
slept with the knights of the prince’s suite. 
During his sleep, he dreamed that he again | 
saw the grange, the four trees and the four 
birds. The birds did not scream, nor whistle, 
nor sing: they spoke. Their voices, with | 
those of the pigeon and hen uttered distinctly | 
to the sleeping Pecopin the following strange 
dialogue :* 

Jay. Le pigeon ast au bois, 





BLACKBIRD. @La poule, dans la cour, | 
Va distant, Pecopin ! 

Jay. Le pigeon dit, Bauldour! 

Crow. Le:sire est en chemin. 

Pre. La dame est dans la tour. 

Jay. Reviendra-t-ie d’ Alep ? 

BLACKBIRD. De Fez ? 

Crow. De Damanhour? 


Piz. La poulea prarie contre, et le pigeon 
pour— 

Hen. Pecopin! Pecopin! 

Piceon. Bauldour! Bauldour! Bauldour! 

Pecopin awoke in a cold sweat. He re- 
membered the old man; and was terrified, 
though he knew not wherefore, at the dream 
and the dialogue which he could not under- 
stand. He fell asleep again; and the next) 
morning, when the day dawned and he once 
more beheld the bright sun that chases away 
spectres, dissipates dreams and gilds vapors, 
he thought no longer of the four trees and 
the four birds. 

IV. 
DIVERS QUALITIES PROPER TO DIVERS EMBASSIES 

Pecopin was a gentleman by birth, by mein, 
by mind and renown. Once introduced to 
the court of the pfalzgraf, and installed in 
his new fief, he pleased the Palatine to such 
a degree, that this worthy prince one day said 
to him, 

“Tam aboutto send an embassy to my 
cousin of Burgundy, and I have chosen you 
for my ambassador, by reason of your great 
renown.” 

Pecopin must needs do the will of the 
prince. 

When he arrived at Dijon, he distinguished 
himself so highly that the Duke said to him, 
after having emptied three large goblets of 
the wine of Bacharach, 

“Sir Pecopin! you are my friend. I have 
a wordy controversy with my lord, the King 
of France, and the Palatine has given me per- 
mission to send you thither. I have therefore 
chosen you my ambassrdor, by reasons of 
your hich birth.” 

Pecopin repaired to Paris. 

The King liked him exceedingly; and, 
taking him aside one morning, said to him, 

** By my faith, Sir Knight Pecopin, since 
the Palatine lent you to the Burgundian for 





* The prettiness of this dialogue cannot be transferred to an 
English version, and it is therefore given in the original in the 
text: but that it may be intelligible to all, a merely literal 
translation is subjoined : 


Jay. The pigeon is in the wood. 
BLACKBIRD. 


The hen, in the court, 
Goes about saying, Pecopin ! 


Jay. The pigeon says, Bauldour! 
Crow. The lord is on the road. 

Pie. The dame is in her tower. 
Jay. Will he return from Aleppo ? 

BLAckKBIRb. From Fez? 

Crow. From Dayanheur ? 
Piz, The hen has bet against, and the pigeon for— 





Stahleck for a grand and great purpose. “Do 


the service of Burgundy, the Burgundian may 
well lend you to the King of France for the 
service of Christianity. I have need of some 
very noble lord, to make remonstrance in my 
behalf to the Miramolin of the Moors in 
Spain, and I have chosen you for my ambassa- 
dor by reason of your great wit.” 

One may refuse his vote to the Emperor, or 
his wife to the Pope, but he must refuse noth- 
ing to the King of France: so 

Pecopin went to Spain. 

At Grenada, the Miramolin received him 
marvelously well, and invited him to the Zam- 
bras of the Alhambra. Here was nothing but 
a round of feasting, tournaments and hawking 
in which Pecepin being a greater tilter and 


| sportsman, took afullshare. The Miramolin, 


being a gipsey, had fine lanerets, excellent 


| sakerets and admirable tuniciens, and here 
the abilities of Pecopin in hawking were well 


displayed. However, he did not negleet the 
affairs of the King of France. When the 
negotiation was terminated,theKnight present- 
ed himself before the Sultan to take leave. 
“Treceive your adieux, Sir Christian,” said 
the Miramolin, “ for you are to set forth im- 
mediately for Bagdad.” 

“ or Bagdad ?” echoed Pecopin in dismay. 
*: Yes, Knight,” replied tbe Moorish Prince, 
“for Tcannot sign the treaty with the King 
of France without the consent of the Caliph 
of Bagdad, who is the commander of all the 
Fait ful. I must send some one of consider- 
ation to the Caliph, and I have chosen you by 
reason of your good looks.” 

When one is among the Moors, one must 
go where the Moors send him: they are dogs 
and infidels : so 

Pecopin went to Bagdad. 

At Bagdad he met with an adventure. One 
day, ashe was passing by the walls of the 
Seraglio, the favorite sultana espied him ; and, 
as he was handsome, sad and haughty, she 
fellin love with him. She sent a black female 
slave to the Knight, who was found by the 
messenger in the garden of the town, standing 
under the shade of a large tilia microphylla, 
which is yet to be seen. The slave placed in 
his hand a talisman, saying, 

“This is sent by a Princess who loves you,and 
whom you will never behold. Keep thia 
talisman, foras long as you wear it, you will 
never grow old. If you are ever in danger of 
death, touch it, and it will deliver you.” 

Pecopin accepted the talisman without de- 
mur,and attached it to a chain around his neck. 
It was a very handsome turquois covered with 
unknown characters. 

** And now, my good sir,” said the slave as 
she was departing, “take heed. While you 
wear that turquoise around your neck, you 
will not grow a day older: if you lose it, you 
will, atthe instant of the loss, become as old 
as allthe years that you have really lived would 
make you. Farewell, handsome Giaour.”— 
And the slave went her way. 

Nevertheless, the Caliph had seen the Sul- 
tana’s slave accost the Christian Knight.— 
Now the Caliph had an exceedingly jealous 
disposition, and was no mean proficient in 
magic. He immediately invited Peeopin toa 
feast; and when the evening arrived, be con- 
ducted him to a high tower. Pecopin heed- 
lessly went very near the parapet of the wall, 
which parapet was only a few inches in height, 








Hen. Pecopin! Pecopin ! 


Pierox Bauldour! Bauldout! Bauldour! 


and then the Caliph said to him, 
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“ Sir Knight, the Count-palatine sent you 
to the Duke of Burgundy, by reason of your 
great renown: the Duke of Burgundy sent 
you to the King of France, by reason of your 
high birth: the King of France sent you to 
the Miramolin of Grenada by reason of your 
great wit: the Miramolin of Grenada sent you 
to theCaliph of Bagdad,by reason of yourgood 
looks: Now I, by reason of your great re- 
nown, your high birth, your great wit, and 
good looks, send you to the Devil!” 

Aad as he spoke, he pushed Pecopin so 
violently, that the latter lost his balance, 
reeled over the parapet, and was precipitated 
from the top of the tower. 





Vv. 

THE GOOD EFFECT OF A GOOD THOUGHT. 

Wuen a man falls from a precipice into an 
abyss, a terrible flash comes across his vision, 
which shows him at once the life he is leaving 
and the death he is entering. In that awful 
moment, Pecopin gave his last thought to 
Bauldour and placed his hand to his heart; by 
which motion, without being concious of it, 
he touched the talisman. Scarcely had his 
finger come in contact with the magic jewel, 
when he felt himself upborne as if by wings. 
His fall ceased, and presently changed to a 
flight which continued until morning. 

The moment that day-light appeared, the 
invisible hand which had sustained him during 
the night, deposited him ona solitary bank 
by the sea shore. 

VI. 
‘THE DEVIL HIMSELF OUGHT NOT TO BE GREEDY. 

At this particular juncture, a very disa- 
greeable and singular adventure happened to 
the Devil. 

His majesty had foralong time been accus- 
tomed to carry off his souls in a basket on 
his back, as may be seen on the portal of the 
Cathedral of Fribourg, in Switzerland ; where 
he is represented with a swine’s head, a crook 


‘in his hand, and a rag-picker’s basket over his 


shoulder. Now the Devil had no lid to his 
basket, and it happened that, owing to the 
heavenly benevolence of the angels, many 
souls escaped him. He no sooner perceived 
this, than he placed a substantial cover on his 
basket, and garnished it with a padlock. How- 
ever, souls are of a subtile nature, and they 
were not much incommoded by the lid ; for, 
guided by the rosy fingers of the cherubs, 
they still found means to escape through the 
interstices of the basket. The Devil was now 
greatly enraged. He slew a dvomedary; and 
with the skin that he tore from his hump, he 
made a bag which, by the assistance of the 
demon Hermes, was rendered wonderfully 
tight. When this bag was filled with souls, 
he felt more proud of it thana scholar with a 
sack full of golden sequins. 

It was in Upper Egypt, on the borders of 
the Red Sea, that the Devil, after making his 
circuit in the country of the Pagans and mis- 
ereants, ordinarily shut up his bag. The spot 
is a deserted one, being a mere bank of sand 
neara little wood of paim trees, situated be- 
tween Coma, where St. Anthory was born, 
and Glisma, where St. Sioas died. 

On the day in question, the Devil had had 
better luck than usual; and while he was 
filling his bag, he chanced to turn round, and 


beheld at his side an angel, watching his! 











movements and smiling. The Devil shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and continued to cram in 
the souls, without being very dainty in his se- 
leetion—indeed, anything is good enough for 


his cauldron. When he had finished, he teok 
hold of the sack with one hand to swing it 


over his shoulder, but it was so heavy that he 
could not raise it from the ground. 


He next 
seized the hellish wallet with beth hands, but 
the second effort was as futile as the first: the 
bag would no more move thanif it were 
the top of arock projecting out ef the earth. 

“O you souls of lead!” exclaimed he, and 
he was about beginning to swear, when he 
turned again and saw the angel laughing at 
him. 

“ What are you doing here ?” demanded he, 
angrily. 

“You sce whatlam doing,” replied the 
angel; “just now I was smilling, and now! 
am laughing outright.” 

“Celestial pullet!” cried Asmodeus, “ go 
abeut your business,” 

¢ Dragon!” replied the angel: and as he 
spoke his face assumed a grave and severe ex- 
pression; “ listen to the words I speak in be- 
half of Him whom you fear. You will not 
be able to carry those souls to Hell, until a 
saint from Paradise, or a Christian from the 
sky, shallaid you to lift the sack from the 
ground and place it on your shoulder.” So 
saying, the angel spread his eagle-wings and 
flew away. 

The Devil was perplexed. “ What did the 
fool mean?” muttered he, between his teeth; 
“asaint from Paradise, or a Christian from 
the skies! Umph! I think I shall waita 
long time befere J get aid from either of those. 
Why the devil didI stuff the sack so full! 
And that ninny, that’s neither man nor bird, 
made fun of me, too! Well, I suppose I 
have nothing for it but to sit down and wait 
for my saint or my Christian. It’s a stupid 
affair anyhow: I don’t see anything to laugh 
at. The truth is, the people up above are 
easily amused.” 

To a wagoner stuck in the mud, swearing 
isa great relief; though, indeed, to get out 
of the scrape is a much greater. But the 
poor Devil scratched his head and pondered. 
Let us leave him to himself a moment. 

The fellow who ruined Eve is a knowing 
one. He pokes his nose everywhere, as he 
did in Paradise. He ison good terms with 
St. Cyprien, the magician; and he knows 
how, on proper occasions, to make himself ac- 
ceptable to other saints, sometimes by ren- 
dering them little private services, sometimes 
by making them agreeable speeches. He 
knows what communication pleases every- 
body. He brings to St. Robert of York little 
buttered oaten cakes. He talks goldsmith 
with St. Eloy, and cooking with St. Theodo- 
tus. He talks of King Gildebert to the holy 
Bishop Germain; of King Dagobert to the 
holy Abbe Wandrille; and of King Sahor to 
the holy Eunuch Usthazade. To St, Paul, 
the Simple, he talks of St. Anthony; and to 
St. Anthony, he speaks of his pig. He speaks 
to St. Loup of his wife Pimeniola, and does 
not speak to St. Gomer of his wife Gwinmaria; 
for the Devil isa great flatterer—mouth of 
honey, heart of gall. 

Meanwhile, four saints, celebrated for their 
great friendship—St. Nile, the Solitary ; St. 
Autremoine; St. John, the Dwarf; .and St. 














Medaid—went, on that very day, to take a 
walk along the shores of the Red Sea. They 
were so deeply engaged in conversation, as 
they approached the wood of palm-trees, that 
the Devil saw them without being himself 
perceived. Incontinently, he assumed the 
form of a poor, decrepit old man, and began 
to utter lamentable cries. 

“* What's the matter?” said St. Nile. 

“ Alas! alas! my good sirs,” exclaimed the 
Devil, “ come to my aid, I beseech you. Iam 
the poor slave cfa very wicked master, who 
isa merchant of Fez. You know that the 
inhabitants of Fez, the Moors, Numidians, 
Garamantians,and all the people of Barbary, 
Nubia, and Egypt, are mischievous and per- 
verse, rash, profligate, and merciless; and all 
owing to the influence of the planet Mars.— 
Moreover, my master is tormented by the 
Ciceronian black bile, yellow bile, and phlegm, 
which engender a cold and dry melancholy 
that makes him timid and dastardly. How 
ever, he has a great faculty for contriving evi', 
and makes us poor slaves feel the power of 
it, particularly me, poor old man that I am.” 

“ What are you driving at,my good friend ?” 
said St. Autremoine, puzzled to understand 
this harangue. 

“This, my good sir,” answered the Devil, 
meekly ; “my master is a great traveler, and 
has a great many whims. To whatever coun- 
try he goes, he carries the fancy of forming in 
his garden a mountain of sand, that must be 
collected from the shores of the sea 
nearest to the place where he dwells for 
the time being. In Zealand, he raised a heap 
of black, muddy sand. In Friezland, a mass 
of coarse sand, mixed with those red shells 
among which you discover the speckled cone. 
In the Cimbrian Chersonese, now called 
Jutland, a mass of fine white sand—” 

“ The devil take you !” interrupted St. Nile, 
who was of an impatient disposition; “ why 
don’t youcome to the point?’ Here you have 
kept us a quarter of an hour listening to your 
fiddle-faddle. I count my minutes.” 

The Devi) made a humble bow. “You 
count your minutes, do you say, good sir? 
That’s a noble taste, You must be frem the 
South; for they of the South are ingenious 
and give to mathematics, because they are 
nearer than other men to the circle of the 
wandering stars.” Then, bursting out again 
into sighs and beating his breast,he continued, 
“ Alas, my good friends! my master is a cruel 
master. He is now building this mountain, 
and every day Iam forced to come to the 
shores of this sea, fill this bag with sand, and 
carry it home onmy shoulders. Assoon as 
I finish one journey, I must make another, 
and this last from the rising to the setting of 
the sun. If I pause to rest or to sleep, or if 
I fall from fatigue, or if the sack is not full, 
he beats me. Iam an unfortunate wretch, 
overwhelmed with misery. Yesterday, I made 
six journeys, and when night came on I was 
so tired that I could notlift this burden to my 
shoulders. Ihave passed the night here by 
the side of it. terrified all the while at my 
master’s anger. Take pity on me, my good 
sirs, and help me to raise it.” 

Whilst listening to this pathetic harangue, 
St. Nile, St. Autremonie, and St. John the 
Dwarf, were much moved, and St. Medard 
began to ery; which. caused it to rain forty 
dava on the earth. 
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But St. Nile said to the Devil, “ I cannot 
aid you my friend, and I am very sorry for it. 
Were I to assist you, I should be obliged to 
put my hand on the skin which isa dead 
thing, and a verse in the Holy Scriptnres for- 
bids us to touch a dead body, under penalty 
of becoming unclean.” 

St. Autremonie said, “ I cannot aid you, my 
fylend, andI am very sorry forit; but I think 
that helping you would be doing a good work 
and as good works are apt to inspire the 
doers of them with vanity,I abstain from 
them that my humility may be unimpeached.” 

St. John, the Dwarf, said, “I cannot aid 
you, my friend, and I am sorry for it; but 
you see for yourself that I am too little; I do 
not reach to your waist. How, then, could 1 
aid you in placing that sack on your shoul- 
der ?” 

St. Medard, all in tears, said, “ I cannot aid 
you, my friend,and[ am very sorry for it; 
but the truth is, I sympathize with you so 

much that I have no strength left in my arms.” 

And then went away. 

The Devil was furious! ‘“ What brutes!” 
he exclaimed, looking after the saints as they 
retired: “a set of regular prigs, for all their 
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“ T assent to all that,” said Pecopin. 

“ Well, then,” continued the Devil, “ what 
harm ecanit do you, young and valiant sir, to 
aida poorold manin placing this sack on his 
shoulder ?” 

This argument seemed conclusive to Peco- 
pin. He raised the bag from the ground 
without the least difficulty, and steadying it 
with his hands, was about to place it on the 
old man’s shoulder, who bent forward to re- 
ceive it.. 

One moment more, and the deed would 
have been done. 

But the Devil has vices, and they are his 
ruin. He is, like all mankind, disposed to be 
greedy. At this critical moment, it occurred 
tohim thathe might as well add Pecopin’s 
soul to those already in the sack. To do this, 
however, he must first kill him. 

Accordingly, he began inalow voice to 
summon an invisible spirit, whom, in myster- 
ious words, he commanded to do something. 
Every body knows that when the Devil 
holds a conversation with other demons, he 
speaks a jargo half Italian and half Spanish, 
and he occasionally puts in a few Latin words. 
This fact has been proved and clearly estab- 





long beards! I swear they are greater num- 
skulls than the angel!” 

When human beings get exasparated, they 
have one relief; they can commend those 
who offend them to the Devil. But the Devil 
himself has no such resource; and whenever 
he gets angry, 2 portion of the passion enters 
his own breast and stings him to madnc¢ss. 

While he was sputtering and swearing, and 
fixing his eyes full of fire on the sky, his ene- 
my, he saw a dark speck in the clouds. This 
speck grew larger as it drew nearer, and the 
Devil began to stare. Why, is it possible! 
It was aman; aChristian, no doubt; armed 
eap-a-pie, with the red cross on his breast, fal- 
ling from the sky! 

“No matter who he praised!” shouted the 
Devil, jumping for joy. “It’s all right, now! 
my Christian is coming! [could not prevail 
with those cursed saints, but the devil is in it, 
if I can’t do what I please with a man.” 

At’ this moment, Pecopin, borne gently 
toward the shore, put his feet on the ground, 
as related in the last chapter. 

Seeing the old man, who still looked like a 
slave by the side of his burden, Pecopin walk- 
ed toward him and said, 

“Who are you, my friend? and where am [?” 

The Devil began to whisper again. “* You 
are on the borders of*the Red Sea, my lord, 
andI am one of the most miserable of wretch- 
es.” And he went on to tell the same story 
that he had previously repeated to the saints, 
ending with an urgent request that he would 
assist him to raise the bag. 

Pecopin shook his head. 

“ My good man, your story is incredible.” 

“Fair sir, who have just tumbled from 
the clouds,” replied the Devil, “if my story 


is incredible, your manner of arriving here is | his eyes, and a fearful noise stunned his ears. 


more 80.” 

“ That's a fact,” said Pecopin, musing. 

“ What then ?” said the Devil: “ if my mis- 
fortunes seem unnatural, is it my fault? I am 
but a poor,witless creature, who has not sense 
enough to make upa lie. My complaints 
must needs correspond to my adventures, for 


Tcan tell only a plain story. As the meat is, | 


80 is the soup,” 


lished on many occasions, and particularly on 
the trial of Doctor Eugenio Torralva, which 
was commenced at Valladolid on the tentn of 
January, 1528, and suitably terminated on 
the sixth of May, 1531, by the auto-da-fe of 
the Doctor aforesaid. 

Pecopin knew a great many things; and, 
among other things, he understood the lan- 
guage of the Devil. 

Now, just as he was placing the sack on 
the old man’s shoulder, he heard him whisper, 
“ Bamos, non cierra occhi, verbera frappa, y 
echa la piedra.” 

This came upon Pecopin like a flash. A 
suspicion crossed his mind; and, raising his 
eyes, he saw an enormous stone that some in- 
visible power was holding at a distance above 
his head. 

To spring back, touch his talisman with his 
left hand, draw his poniard and cut open the 
sack with violence, was for Peeopin the work 
of a moment. 

The Devil gave a loud ery. The released 
souls escaped by the outlet, leaving their 
crimes behind them ina corrupted mass, that 
by the laws of affinity now attached itself 
eternally to the Devil’s shoulders. Ever 
since that day, Asmodeus has been hump- 
backed. 

Besides, when Pecopin threw himself back, 
the invisible giant let the rock fall, which drop- 
ped on the Devil’s foot and broke it. Ever 
since that day, Asmodeus has been lame. 

The Devil, like the Deity, has thunder at 
his command. But it is an inferior sort of 
thunder, that rises from the ground and up- 
roots trees. Pecopin felt the sea shore trem- 
ble beneath his feet, and that some terrible 
thing enfolded him. A black smoke blinded 


It seemed to him that he had fallen, and that 
he rolled along rapidly, skimming over the 
‘ground like a dead leaf driven by the wind. 
He fainted away. 


VIL. 
THE PROPOSAL OF A SAGE LIVING IN A CABIN, 
When Pecopin recovered his senses, he 








“ Phi sma,” which in Arabie signifies, “ He 
is in Heaven.” . 
He felt a hand Jaid on his breast, and then 
another voice, grave and measured, said, 

“Lo, lo, muchi mouth,” which signifies, 
“ No, no, he is not dead.” 

He opened his eyes, and beheld an old man 
and young maiden bending over him. The 
old man was as black as night: his long white 
beard hung in tresses, after the fashion of the 
ancient magicians, and he was dressed ina 
robe of green silk without plaits. The ‘maid- 
en was copper-color, with great porcelain eyes 
and lips of coral. She was a beauty. 


Pecopin was no longer on'the sea shore— 
The tornado from hell, propelling him at ran- 
dom, had thrown him into a valley filled with 
rocks and trees of a very odd form. As the 
old man and maiden were watching him with 
afriendly regard, he arose and approached 
one of these trees. Immediately, its leaves 
contracted themselves; the branches drew 
back, the flowers that were of a pale white 
became crimson, and indeed the whole tree 
seemed to recede from him. Pecopin at once 
recognized this as the tree of Modesty, and 
concluded that he must have left Egypt for 
the famous land of Pudiferan. 


The old man now beckoned Pecopin to fol- 
low himself and the maiden; and in a few 
minutes all were seated on a mat in a cabin 
of palm-leaves, the interior of which was 
filled with precious stones of all kinds. 


“ My son,” said the old man to a knight, “ I 
am aman who knows everything: I am the 
Ethiopian lapidary, the Taleb of the Arabs.— 
Men call me Zin-Eddin; and the genii, Evil- 
merodach. I am the first man who penetra- 
ted into this valley, and you are the seeond.— 
[have passed my life in stealing from nature 
the science of things, and pouring into things 
the science of mind. Itis owing to me, to 
my lessons, and to the rays that for a hundred 
years have fallen from my eyelids, that stones 
live, plants think, and animals acquire knowl- 
edge in this valley. I have instructed beasts 
in the true theory of medicine, yet unknown 
to man. I have taught the pelican to bleed 
herself, in order to cure her young when 
wounded by vipers; the blind serpent to eat 
fennel to recover its sight; the bear, afflicted 
with cataract, to irritate bees so that they 
may sting him in the eyes. Ihave brought 
to the female eagle who is naturally small, 
the stone etiies, that she can lay easily. If 
the jay purges itself with laurel leaves, the 
tortoise with*hemlock, the stag with dictamy, 
the wolf with mandragora, the wild boar with 
ivy; if the horse, oppressed with blood, opens 
a vein in his thigh; if the starry lizard, at 
the season of casting its skin, devours it to 
cure the epilepsy; if the swallow cures the 
ophthalmia of her young with the calidoine- 
stone that she finds beyond seas; and if the 
weasel rubs itself with rue before it fights the 
adder—it is because I have so taught them.— 
Hitherto, I have had only animals for pupils ; 
but I have long and earnestly desired to in- 
struct a man in these mysteries, and now you 
have come. Be my son. Iam old, and will 
leave to you my cabin, my jewels, my valley 
and my knrowledge. You shall marry my 
daughter, who is named Aissab, and who, as 
you see, is lovely. Wiil you be my son?” 











heard a soft voice, saying, 


“Thank you, venerable old man,” replied 
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Pecopin ; “I accept your proposal with great 
joy.” 

ewe, that night he made his escape. 

Vill. 
THE WANDERING CHRISTIAN. 

Pecopin, for along time wandered about 
through different countries. To relate his 
travels in detail would be to describe the 
world. He walked barefoot, and in sandals. 
He rode all sorts of beasts—the ass, the horse, 
the mule, the camel, the zebra, the onager, 
and the elephant. He undertook all kinds of 
voyages in all description of vessels—the 
round boat of the ocean, and the long boat 
of the Mediterranean, oneraria et remigia, 
ship, barque, brig, schooner, sloop, galley, gal- 
leon, brigantine, periagua, felucca, polacea, 
cutter, gig, yawl,barge, tartane, and barcarolle. 
He ventured into the wooden caracores of 
the Indians of Bantan, and the leathern shal- 
tops of the Euphrates, spoken of by Herodo- 
tus. He was driven by all winds—the Levant- 
sirocco, the sirocco-mezzogiorno, the tramon- 
tane, andthe St. Michael’s. He traversed 
Persia, Pegu, Bramaz, Tagatai, Transiana, 
Sagistan, and Hausbi. He beheld Monomo- 
tapa like Vineent-le-Blane, Sofalo like Pedro 
Ordonez, Ormus like the Lord of Fines, the 
savages like Acosts, and the giants like Mal- 
herbe de Vitre. 
desert, like Jerome Costilla; was twenty- 
seven times sold, like Mendez-Pinte; was a 
gally-slave like Texeus, and came within one 
of being made a eunuch like Parisol. He had 
the scurvy, which so much dismayed Avicenne; 
and sea-sickness, to which Cicero preferred 
death. He ascended mountains so high, that 
on reaching their summits, he vomited blood, 
phlegm and spleen. He went ashore on the 
island that is sometimes found without being 
sought, but mever found when sought; and 
ascertained that the inhabitants of that island 
were ortherdexed Christians. In Midelpalia, 
which is in the North, he saw a castle where 
it was said there was none-but the deceptions 
of the Seuth are so numerous, this fact ought 
not to astonish any one. He remained several 
months with the King Mogor-Ekebas, and 
was well received by his prince, of whose 
court he afterward related all that the English, 
Dutch, and even the Jesuit fathers, have since 
written. He became learned; for he had the 
two masters of knowledge—travel and mis- 
fortune. He studied the butterflies and the 
flowers of all climates; observed the winds 
by the migration of birds, and the currents by 
the migration of cephalopodes. In the sub- 
marine regions, he saw the ommastrephes 
sagittatus, going toward the North Pole, and 
the ommastrephes-giganteus, going toward 
the South Pole. He beheld men and mon- 
sters as did the ancient Greek, Ulysses. He 
became acquainted with all wonderful animals 
—the megatherium, the rosmarus, the solend- 
guse, the garagians similar to sea-eagles, the 
arrow-tails of the island of Comora, the 
capercaizes of Scotland, the antenales that 
move in flocks, the alcatrazesas large as 
geese, the peymones of the Maldivian Isles, 
that devour men, the sea-ox, the eleki-bird, 
which is born of certain rotten-wood, the lit- 
tie saru that talks better than the parrot and 
the boronet, the animal-plant of Tartary that 
has a root in the earth while it grazes on its 
surface. He slew in the chase a triton of the 


He lost four toes in the. 





sea, of the species yapiara, and inspired with 
love a river-iriton of the species baepapina.— 
One day, when on the island of Manar, the 
fisherman called tc him, and showed him 
seven mer-men and nine syrens taken in their 
nets. He heard the nocturnal sound of the 
sea-forge, and he tasted the one hundred and 
fifty three kinds of fish that live in the sea, 
and were all foundin the Apostles’ net when 
they let itdown at the command ef the Lerd. 
In Scythia, he transfixed with an arrow a grif- 
fin that the people of Arimaspia were making 
war upon, in order to gain possession of a 
treasure that it guarded. These people then 
desired to make him their king,but he escaped. 
Finally, he came near being shipwrecked on 
many occasionsgspecially near Cape Gardafui, 
which the ancients styled Promontorium 
aromatorum; and, throughout all his adven- 
tures, fatigues, achievements, labors and mis- 
eries, the brave and faithful knight Pecopin 
had but one object—to return to Germany ; 
but one hope—to see again Falkenburg ; but 
one wish—to embrace again Bauldour. 

And in the mean time, as it will be recol- 
lected, the sultana’s tailsman preserved him 
from death, and prevented him from growing 
old. Nevertheless, he counted the tedious 
years with sorrow. When, at last, he suc- 
ceeded in reaching the northern part of the 
country of France, five years had elapsed 
since the time of his departure from Bauldour. 
Sometimes he would think of this in the 
evening, after he had traveled from the dawn 
of day ; and, sitting down on a stone by the 
road side, he could not refrain from tears. Ai 
other times he would cheer up and take cour- 
age. “ Sad, sad years are these?” he would 
exclaim ; “ but I shall once more behold her. 
She was fifteen when I left her, she is now 
twenty.” So,though his clothes were in rags, 
his shoes worn out and feet bleeding, strength 
and joy wouid return,and he would set for- 
wardagain rested and invigorated. 

In this way he reached the mountains of 
Vosges. 

IX. 
HOW A DWARF MAY AMUSE HIMSELF IN A 
FOREST. 

Arter having journeyedall day long among 
the rocks, seeking a path tg descend toward 
the Rhine, he arrived at a wood of fire, ash 
and maple trees. He pushed boldly forward, 
and had walked more than an hour, when 
suddenly,the track he was following lost itself 
in a giade filled with holly, juniper-trees, and 
wild raspberries, while the borders of the 
glade were covered with marshes. Exhaus- 
ted with fatigue and dying with hunger and 
thirst, he looked anxiously around for a hut, 
a coal-pit, or a shepherd’s fire, when a flock 
of shiel-drakers flew over his head; these 
birds make their nests under ground, and are 
called by the peasants of Vosges, rabbit- 
ducks. He then pulled aside some turfs of 
holly, and saw growing in every direetion the 
erithmum, the lingwort, the hellebore, and 
the great gentian. While stooping down to 
convince himself that these plants in reality 
grew there, a large shell-fish on the sward at- 
tracted his attention. He examined this, and 
found it was an oyster of Volognia, contain- 
ing pearls as large as peas. Thence, lifting 
up his eyes, he saw an enormous ow! flitting | 
over him. 








Pecopin b>gan to feel very much disquited ; 
and certainly he had good reason; for the 
holly, wild-raspberries, shiel-drakes, magic 
herbs,oysters and owl, offered him no comfort. 
He was, indeed, alarmed, and asked himself 
in greater perplexity, where he could be; 
when a song reached his ear from a distance. 
He listened, and heard a_ harsh, cracked, 
gloomy, sharp, hollow and screeching voice 
chaunted these words :* 

Pecopin could doubt no longer. He was 
in the fatal Wood of the Lost-Footsteps.— 
This forest was full of labyrinths and mazes, 
where the Dwarf Roulon recreated himself. 
This Roulin inhabited a lake in the Vosges, 
on the summit of a mountain; and because 
he thence senta rivulet to the Rhone and 
another to the Rhine, the braggadocio called 
himself the father of the Mediterranean and 
the ocean. It was his delight to wander in 
this forest and mislead travelers; and he who 
entered the Wood of the Lost-Footsteps, 
never came out again. 

The dismayed Pecopin cast himself on his 
face on the ground. “ Alas!” cried he, “ all 
is over with me! Ishall never behold Baul- 
dour.” 

“ Yes, you will!” said a voice near him. 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





* This translation is as nearly literal as possible ; no attempt 
is made to present it in good postry, but only to preserve the 
peculiarities of rhyme in conformity to the original. 

My little lake engenders, screened from the light, 
he gay amphitrite and the sable Neptune ; 
My hamble pond feeds, fram high mountains unknown, 
The emperor Neptune and the queen amphitrite. 
The Dwarf, the grandfather of giants, am I, 


And my few drops of water two oceans supply. 


I shed from my rocks, o’er which engles ne'er skirre 
A blue stream for her and a green stream for him, 
I pour from my grotto, to sombre and dim; 

A green stream for him and a blue stream for her. 


The Dwarf, the grandfather of giants, am I, 
And my few drops of water two oceans supply. 


In my coarse yellow sand, I have emeralds alone, 
But I’ve pure sapphire stone in this casket of mine ; 
And while emeralds I melt to form the bright Rhine, 
Of these sapphires so fine I make the great Rhone. 


The Dwarf, the grandfather of giants, am I, 
And my few drops of water two oceans supply. 


-———--—- -«=@e e — 


A NIGHT UNDER AN AVALANCHE. 





There was in the interior a native of Aosta, 
who meant to leave us at Martigny, for the 
purpose of traversing the great St. Bernard, 
at the exaggerated dangers of which pass he 
laughed very heartily. Accidents, he admit- 
ted, did sometimes overtake travelers in that 
part of the Alps, but generally, he said, the 
pass of the St. Bernard was open and safe 
throughout the year, except during the con- 
tinuance of snow-storms. He had himself, a 
few years previously,in another pass the name 
of which 1 forgot, been overtaken by one of 
these, in eompany with an English family re- 
turning from Italy, and been witness of the 
way in which the elements sometimes perform 
the office of sexton. They sat out early in the 
morning, and arrived a little before nightfall, 
at apart of the pass, which, owing to the 
driving of the wind, is easily choked up.— 
The snow had begun to fall about an hour 
and a half previously, and was now pouring 
down the ravine, before the blast, blinding 
both horses and postilions, and bringing along 
with it premature night. They had hoped to 
reach the summit before darkness set in; but 


the horses furnished them were weak, and the 
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s ow for the last hour at least, had greatly 
r tarded their progress. How he came to be 
i the Englishman’s carriage he did not ex- 
jain. I faney our countryman had invited 
} .m out of sheer politeness. The party con- 
+ sted of five in all—the husband and wife,the 
\.alian, the nurse, the little baby. How it 
‘mes to passI know not, but it generally 
happened that the English, when overtaken 
ly danger, display qualities which astonish 
lorsigners. On the occasion in question, all 
the solicitude of the husband seemed to be 
«“oneentrated in the wife, while all hers was in 
th: baby. Self seemed equally absent in the 
ta'nds of both. The nurse, for her part, dis- 
layed the utmost stoicism except as the cold 
inereased, and the snow-drifts beat more and 
more furiously against the carriage windows, 
she pressed the child more closely to her 
breast, and protected it from the influence of 
the air with a great allowance of shawls. Our 
friend from Aosta, who understood thorough- 
ly the perils of the position, went on talking 
with the husband, who, while his eyes were 
fixed on his wife and child, appeared calm and 
collected, though, from certain thundering 
noises above,it appeared probable that the ava- 
lanches were in motion. At every ten yards, 
the carriage was stopped by the accumulated 
snow. “ Jane,” said the husband at length to 
his wife, “tie up your throat carefully; and 
you, narse, make the baby comfortable, and 
give him to me.” 7 

The nurse obeyed, and the mother looking 
anxiously at her child, inquired with suppress- 
ed earnestness, “ William, is there any dan- 
ger?” 

“ Yes, a little, love, just enough to impart 
an air of romance to our adventure.” 

“ Hark!” exclaimed the wife, “what is 
that?” 

“My God!” cried the nurse, “the moun- 
‘tain has fallen on us!” 

Just at that moment a loud shout was heard 
from the men outside, followed by a suppress- 
ed struggle and a groan, and then the most 
complete silence. 

All motion was arrested in the carriage, 
and on applying the lump to the carriage win- 
dow, it was perceived that they were imbed- 
ded in thick snow. 

“ What is to be done?” exclaimed the Eng- 
lishman addressing himself to our friend from 
Aosta. 

“Can your experience suggest any means 
of extricating ourselves from this position. If 
we force our way out, do you think it possi- 
ble we could reach some place of shelter ?” 

“ No,” answered he, “ that is in_possible.— 
All that we can do is to remain where we are ; 
they w:!l dig us out in the morning.” 

“ And the drivers,” observed the English- 
man, “ what is to become of them? they will 
die of cold.” 

“They are dead already,” answered the 
Aostan, “ the first stroke of the avalanche ex- 
tinguished life in them ; what you heard was 
their death groan.” 

“Impossible!” cried the countryman; I 
must foree my way out and endeavor to drag 
them hither.” 

The confined space in which they had to 
breathe, would have rendered it necessary to 
let down the windows at the risk of admitting 
a quantity of snow; but all egress was im- 


in the avalanche, which, fortunately for them, 

was soft and spongy, permitting air to pass 

through its pores; yet the heat became al- 

most insufferable, and once during the night 

the lady fainted. Traveling carriages in the 

Alps, are always well supplied with provisions 
and restoratives, wine, &c.; and as our coun- 
tryman never los* his presence of mind, every- 
thing practicable was done for his wife, and 
nurse, and child. What their language and 
feelings were, may possibly beimagined. All 
our frieni from Aosta could say, was, that it 
was very terrible, which he uttered in a tone 
more significant than his words, Well, morn- 
ing came at last, as they knew by consulting 
their watches ; but it broug!tt no light with it, 
and for sometime, no sound. At length a 
confused rumbling was heard through the 
snow, which died away and came again by fits, 
till at length it became evident that it was the 
voices of men. After a protracted interval, a 
gleam of daylight entered the carriage, the 
snow was cleared partially away, and the wel- 
come face ofa rustic was beheld peering down 
upon them. Their deliverance was now 
speedy, and they were conveyed half dead to 
a chalet, together with the bodies of the dri- 
ver and postilions. 

“Such accidents,” said our friend, “are 
rare.” 

“It is to be hoped so,” exclaimed Madame 


dy ” 

“ O, the whole party escaped without injury, 
and the next year i saw them pass again into 
Italy, so little had they been daunted by the 
perils they had escaped.”— Taif's Magazine. 
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From the Persian of Saadi. 








A soldier sought his teacher—-“ What shall I do,” 
said he, 

“With those masked visitors, who steal my 
time from me ?”’ 

The learned Master answered-—‘ Lend money to 
the poor, 

And borrow money of the rich—they'll trouble 
you no more.” 

When Islam's army marches, send a beggar in the 
van, 


Japan. 





To Move the Mass. 





yourself well read and a scholar. 


with wisdom, with goodness and with piety 


forgot. 
their work.— Theodore Parker. 
$< 


Hear what the bad man counsels, carefully ; 
Then quickly go, and do the opposite ; 





practicable. They were entombed, as it were. 


Take thou the steep wild road upon the right. 


It is no hard thing to reason with reasoning 
men and be intelligible to the intelligent; to 
talk acceptably and even movingly to scholars 

d yell read, i h ing i ~ : 
and men:well read, ine ‘heed thing dy r own interests, itis thus that they would wish 
intelligent to the ignorant, to reason with 
men who reason not, to speak acceptably 
and movingly with such men—inspire them 


that is the task only for some man of rare 
genius who can strike over the great gulf be- 
twixt the thrones of creative power, and the 
humble position of men ignorant, peor and 
Yet such men there are, ‘and here is 


Horrors of the Great Gaol of Vienna, 





But let us listen for a moment to the voice 

of a more recent victim of the Austrian 

court, the young and patriotic Count Con- 

falenieri, whose crime it was to be an Italian 

and to love his country. Ina few of the 

most awful tines ever penned, thus he wrote 

the story of lis life ~—“I am an old man now ; 
yet by fifteen years my soul is younger than 

my body! Fifteen years I existed (for I did 
not lire, it was not life) in the self same dun- 
geon, ten feet square! During six years I 

was alone; I never could rightly distinguish 
the face of him who shared my captivity in 
the eternal twilight of our cell. The first 
year we talked incessantly together: we re- 
lated our past lives—our joys forever gone— 
over and overagain. The next year we com- 
municated our ideas to eaeh other on all sub- 
jects. The third year we had no ideas to 
communicate, we were beginning to Jose the 
power of reflection. The fourth, of intervals 
of a month or so, we would open our lips to 
ask each other if it were indeed possible that 
the world went on as gay and bustling as 
when we formed a portion of mankind. The 
fifth year we were silent. The sixth, he was 
taken away—l} never knew where, to execu- 
tion orto liberty; but Iwas glad when he 
was gone ; even solitude was better than the 


Carli; “and what became of the English !a§] dim vision of that pale, vacant faec. After, I 


was alone. Only one event broke in upon 
my nine years’ vacancy. One day (it must 
have been a year or two after my companion 
left me) the dungeon door was opened, and # 
voice—I know not whenee—uttered these 
words; “ By order of his imperic] majesty, 
lintimate to you that your wife died a year 
ago.” Then the door was shut; I hearé no 
more. They had but flung this great agony 
in wpon me, and left me alone with it again,” 
-@> - 


Paint me as I Am. 


Paint meas I am, said Oliver Cromwell to 
young Lely. “If you leave owt the scars 
and wrinkles, I wili not pay yow a shilling.” 
Even in‘such 2 trifle the great protector show- 
ed both his good sense and characteristics in 
his countenance to be lost in the vain attempt 








And the frightened host of infidels will seamper to| t© give him the regular features, and smootl: 


blooming cheeks of the curlpated minions of 
James the First. He was content that his 
face should go forth marked with all the blem- 
ishes which had been put upon it by time, by 
war, by sleepless nights, by anxiety, and per- 
haps by remorse; but with valor, policy, au- 
thority, and public cares, written in all the'r 
princely lines. If men truly great knew their 
view. 


their minds to be portrayed.— Edinburgh Re- 





<-o- 

The Duke of Norfolk had a great fancy for 
owls, of which he kept a great many, and one 
in particular, from a great resemblance to. the 
Chancellor, he called “ Lord Thurlow.” The 
Chancellor was once in conversation with his 
grace, when, to his great surprise, the owl 
keeper came up and said, “ Please-you my 
lord, Lord Thurlow has laid an egg.” 

+ @e > 

A wag has truthfully said, that if some men 

could come out of their graves and read the 


, 





If on the left he shows a straight, smooth way—| inscriptions on their tombstones, they would 


think they had got into the wrong grave. 
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‘A stout heart, a clear conscience, and never despair! 
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THE WEBSTER CASE. 





‘It is exceedingly difficult to arrive at any satis 
factory conclusion concerning this remarkable 
transaction. The disappearance ofa prominent and 
wealthy citizen, the finding his supposed remains 
in an institution of such reputation as the Mass. 
Medical College, the accusation of a man of the re- 
putation of Prof. Webster, and the final verdict of 
the coroner’s jury, together with the profound se- 
crecy with which the evidence is kept, have caused 
a feverish excitement in community, at direct va- 
rience with coolness and calm judgment. In this 
stage of proceeding the most improbable and con- 
tradictory stories are circulated and believed, and 
there are those vile enough to minister to the mor- 
bid curiosity of community by false statements and 
false insinuations. 

The Boston Police undoubtedly know what they 
ate about, and have sufficient reasons for their mode 
of procedure. The Boston Press, through its great 
anxiety to turn the whole matter to profitable ac- 
count may succeed in defeating the ends of justice. 
We have carefully examined the whole matter as 
far as it has come before the Public and are far 
from being convinced of the guilt of Prof. Web- 
ster. 

The first question asked should be, is Dr. Park- 
man dead? and if so were those his remains which 
were found in the Medical College? Upon these 
peints the public, as yet, have seen no positive 
proof. Should these questions both be answered 
in the affirmative, a rigid inquiry should be made 
as to who would be benefitted by his death, and 
what means they would be likely to take to accom- 
plish it. Every thing connected with the premises 
should be analytically examined, and every possi- 
ble mode of ingress and egress should be carefully 
noted. Lastly, inquiries should be made into the 
character of Prof. Webster, whether he ever cher- 
ished pe 7m or revengeful feelings, and wheth- 
er he could possibly have a motive for committing 
the murder. 

But we believe the matter reste in very good 
hands, and that the truth will finally be discovered. 








In the meantime until farther developments, we 
think a more profitable disposition can be made of 
time, than in speculating, or even in bestowing | 
much thought uponit. Crimes are not so rare as 


‘to throw a community into spasms, nor is crime in | 
° ° on eet 
high life any worse then in low, although it is, 


soinetimes invested with a fictitious interest. From 
every fresh chapter of the details of crime, goes 
forth a demoniac spirit, cursing and poisoning the | 
world like a moral Upas. 
-=© 


LECTURES ON EUROPE. 


On Tuegday evening we had the pleasure of at- 
tending Rev. Dr. Baird's Lecture on Russia. He 
first gave @ brief history of the empire, and the 
royal family of the present dynasty,—interspersed 
with brief anecdotes illustrative of the subject, and 
concluded, with a description of the different na 
tions and castes that make up the Russian Empir:, 
and the manners and customs that distinguish each 
caste. 

Public Lectures, as a medium of acquiring hir- 
torical and other information possess the same ad- 
vantages over the ordinary method, that travel af- 
fords the student in Geography.—A moment’s 
view of a fine painting leaves a more lasting im- 
pression than a thousand labored descriptions of 
thesame. So itis with the Lecturer; the memory 
associates his manner and the intonations of his 
voice, with the ideas he communicates: the im- 
pression left upon the audience is the reflection of 
the impression made by the persons and things 
described. 

The great learning of Dr. Baird, and the facili- 
ties enjoyed during his European tours, have emi- 
nently qualified him to please and instruct his audi- 
encer ; and we see not how those who are chained 
to the circle of home, can forego the pleasure of 
listening to his vivid and life-like delineations of 


men and things abroad. 
—_—___ -~<@2-—_—___- 








We are sorry to learn from the last No. of the 
Louisville Examiner, that we are no longer to re- 
ceive its visits as a weekly publication. Since its 
establishment, nearly three years, it has been one 
of the most able, spirited, and bold, and at the same 
time moderate exponent of emancipation princi- 
ples, in the United States. The circumstances of 
its location in a slave state, and the literary and 
political ability manifested in the editorial depart- 
ment, have entitled it to the respect and generous 
support of the reading public, or at least that por- 
tion of the public professing sympathy for the views 
it advocates. That support seems not to have been 
received, and it is henceforth to be issued as a 
Monthly, of sixteen pamphlet pages. May we not 
hope that the defeat of the cause of emancipation 
in the Kentucky Convention, will not leave it with- 
out any organ of advocacy. 

Terms, $1 per annum, te be remitted to Paul 


Seymour, Publisher, Louisville. 
=@e - 


Said an American to an Irishman, “ My ances- 
tors came from Ireland, my name is Bryant, did 
you ever know any people of that name in Ireland ?” 
“O, yes, a great many of them.” “ Well, what 
sort of people were they? pretty high strung, 
were they not?” ‘‘ O, yes, I've seen a great many 
of them strung so high their feet did not touch 
the ground.” 








x ded 

The latest advices from Washington justify no 
hopes of an immediate organization of the House. 
The monotony of balloting, is occasionally varied 


by an emeute got up by one or another of the ruling 
factions. 
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THE HUNGARIAN EXILES. 


The Hungarian exiles who arrived in the Steam- 
ship Hermann, at New York, on Saturday last, 
were greeted with a warm reception. All of them 
in their own country enjoyed distinguished official 
honors,of which they proved themselves worthy by 
their resolute defense of their rights against foreign 
invasion. Their names are as follows: ; 

Ladislaus Ujhazy, [pronounced Wee-hah-zy] 

Civil Governor of Comorn. 

Theresia Ujhazy, his wife. 

Clara and Itka Ujhazy, his daughters. 

Wolfgang and Theodor Ujhazy, his sons; the 

first Captain of Infantry, and the second Cap- 
tain of Jagers. 

Apollonia Jagello, [pronounced Yah-gello.} 

Wilhelm Veis, Captain of the Pioncers. 

Emerich Radiwich, Captain of the Pioneers. 

Heinrich Deabne, Colonel of the Infantry. 

L. Ujhazy put up at the Astor House,from which 
he purposes going soon to Washington, to lay his 
letters of introduction before the President. In the 
spring he wil] proceed West to establish in com- 
pany with other refugees, a Hungarian colony. 

Mademoiselle Jagello took lodgings at the Irving 
House, where her reception was such as a he- 
roine of the battle-field knew how to appreciate.— 
On the table before her was placed a tower com- 
posed of confectionary, and surrounded at the base 


| by representations of military weapons interming]l- 


ed with a patriotic motto in her native language.— 
On one side stoo. a figure of the heroine herself re- 
presented as trampling on the Austrian flag. En- 
folding her figure were the flags of Hungary, Eng- 
land, France and the U. States. 

‘When Mile. Jagello’s eyes rested on this, so 
‘ chastely and beautifully designed, she started 
‘with an irresistable impulse of emotion. Her 
‘person became half raised from the chair and a 
* flood of tears burst from her eyes. 

* When her emotion had somewhat abated, she 
‘ called for Mr. Howard (who was close by) and 
‘ taking him by both hands,she said,in her native 
‘language, ‘ A thousand thanks for my country 
‘ and unutterable gratitude for myself ; to you, Mr. 
‘Howard, for this unexpected token of sympathy 
‘ for the struggles of my liberty-loving but down- 
‘ trodden people.’ 

In addition to the kind reception extended to 
the refugees, it is supposed the Committee for Hun- 


garian Exiles, are preparing to furnish them with 
more needful assistance. 
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LOCAL ITEMS. 


The Virginia Gold Mine OCo., 

Recently formed in this city, is composed of some 
of the most energetic of our business men. There 
is room yet for a few more members. 

A New Tent 

Of Rechabites has been lately instituted in this 
city, 

The Ladies Parsonage Association 

Will hold a Fair at City Hall, on Friday even- 
ing, Dec. 28th. 

A Coroner’s Inquest, 

Was held on the body of aman named William 
Wallace, found near the Ogle tavern, on Tuesday 
morning. The bruises on his body indicated foul 
play, but it appeared in the testimony that he was 
seen on the preceding evening to fall on the side- 
walk in a state of intoxication. 

The Common Council 


Have altered the names of several of the streets 




















of the city. 
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NOTICES. 


Essays oN Human Riguts ann THEIR PoLiticaL 
Guananties: By E. P. Hurlbut, with Notes 
by George Combe. New York: Fowler ¢ 
Wells. 

This is a volume of about 250 pages, devoted to 
the discussion of man’s Natural Rights, and his 
obligations to community. The Philosophy of| 
Law is a scicnce that has been too much neglect- | 
ed; the characteristic haste of the American will 
not allow him to examine more than the essential- 
ly practical text-books of his profession without 
meddling with the great principles upon which the | 
details are founded. 

After discussing the Origin of Human Rights, 
the True Function and Constitution of Govern- | 
ment, ete., the individual Rights, of the Sentiments 
and Affections, of Woman, of Property Physical 
and Property Intellectual. 

From the preliminary Chapter we make the fol- 
lowing extracts : 

‘Since the period of the Revolution, scarcely an 
attempt has been made by any of our citizens to | 
show the origin, and to define the extent, of hu- | 
man rights. The Declaration of 1776 contained | 
several broad assertions upon this subject, favoring | 
human equality, and the sanctity of natural rights ; | 
but did not attempt much more than to assert the | 
sacred inviolability of human life, liberty, and hap- | 
piness. 

‘A celebrated political writer of that period dis- | 
cussed at some length the rights of man in oppo- | 
sition to the principles of the British Constitution ; | 
but he rather combated error than asserted truth ; | 
and while he demolished, by his arguments, the | 
structure of European governments, his Essay fell | 
short of establishing the rghts which he defended | 
upon the sure foundation of natural truth. He was | 
not armed with the true philosophy of mind. 

‘While the Constitution of the United States | 
was undergoing discussion prior to its adoption,the | 





_the natural design. 
| self, and his true relation to his fellow-men and to 


| ral wrongs. 


| sanction and forbid in consonance with the natural 
| laws. 


| restrains human liberty. 


ever are to their higher allegiance and better des- | 
tiny. 

‘The duty of the legislator is simply to conform | 
to natural truth. Heis the mere ‘ minister and | 
expositor of nature.’ If Infinite Goodness has or- | 


| dained the employment of the human facultics for 


the attainment of happiness, and invited their acti- 
vity by surrounding them with the means of em- 
ployment and gratification, human wisdom has but 
one work to perform, and that is, to reduce the 
means of happiness to possession according to 
Man, then, must know him- 


external nature. All truth becomes natural truth 
—all rights, natural rights—and all wrongs, natu- 
Our business is to perceive, not to 
create. Man makes not good nor evil. He can- 
not confer rights, nor create wrongs. He can only 


* « ” ~ ” 


‘If the law forbid that which nature allows, it 
If it enjoin a duty which } 
nature does not impose, it inflicts an act of tyranny 
upon man. If it confer a right which nature has 
not ordained, it robs some one or many of that 
which it confers, and works injustice among men. 
The instance quoted by the writer, where the law 
gives the goods of the wife instantly upon the mar- 
riage to the husband, is a most apt illustration of 
this species of injustice. Here the law creates a 
right arbitrarily, and without a shadow of founda- 
tion in nature. But this right conferred upon the 
husband implies a right taken from the wife; and 
hence an actual wrong to her, which the law ought 
not to inflict. 


‘What I design to contend for is, that the laws 
shall be merely declaratory of natural rights and 
natural wrongs, and that whatever is indifferent to 
the laws of nature shall be left unnoticed by human 
legislation ; that all rights and duties are natural ; 
and that legal tyranny arises wherever there is a 
departure from this simple principle. 


* How then can we avoid the tyranny ? What 


Essays of ‘ The Federalist’ were presented to the “need we to know in order to arrive at justice and 
American people by three of the most eminent men | safety, in the work of human legislation? I ans- 
of the day :—and this masterly work contains the | wer, that we must know man’s mental constitu- 
only true and complete defence and exposition of | tion and its relation and adaptation to the external 





















the principles of Republicanism, which has ever 
fallen from an American pen. 

‘ But these Essays, excellent as they are univer- 
sally considered to be, fall short of affording a com- 
plete political philosophy ; sinee, supposing them 
to be well grounded upon natural truth, they dis- 
cuss only the powers of the General Government, | 
which are limited ; and omit altogether the subject 
of State legislation, which immediately affects and 
controls the most important rights of the citizen. 

‘ During the half century now past, what disco- 
yeries have we made in the principles of legisla- 
tion? What have we done toward the establish- 
ment of wise and just laws, and in the maintenance 
of their stability? Do we not pass laws and re- 
peal them ?—and condemn to-day what we sanc- 
tioned yesterday? Is the American legislator 
grounded upon any philosophy of mind? Does he 
know the certain nature of the beings whom he 
binds by the laws? And are those laws in har- 
mony with the law of their nature ? 

‘ These are questions of grave importance to the 
American people, and concern both individual hap- 
piness and our national existence. For it is the 
destiny of every government which outrages hu- 

manity, to fall; and the truly great and noble are 
the first to transgress unjust laws—faithful as they 





world. 

‘Nature outraged, appeals from human to the 
divine laws. We have but to know ourselves and 
our natural relations, and we may be redressed at 
once. 

* But can we know the true nature of man? Is 
the natural man and the man of society one and the 
same being? Has not education changed his 
character, and luxury disordered his mind? Have 
the civilized and the savage man one common na- 
ture, which can be ascertained, and upon which 
we can base a speculation as to human rights? I 
answer, that the state of civilization is the true na- 
tural condition of the human race. It is in this 
state only, that the true nature of man can be fully 
exhibited. He is endowed with faculties which in- 
evitably tend to high civilization and improvement. 
A faculty improved is still the same faculty. A 
sentiment enlightened does not lose its original 
character. But if we need to see man in a primi- 
tive state in order to detect his natural characteris- 
ties, the means are always at hand—for every hu- 
man being begins like a savage. In the nursery of 
human infancy are betrayed the true natural de- 
sires, emotions, and faculties of all hu 
We need not ¢o back to the traditions of the early 
ages of the world, for the cradle presents us with 


in beings. } 





the early age of every man—of savage man in the 
bosom of civilized life. 

‘Tyranny has ne excuse. It cannot any longer 
affect uncertainty and doubt as to the true and cer- 
tain mental characteristics of mankind. 

* Man is at length demonstrated. The universal 
man stands forth to modern view with his mental 
forces well defined and well known. Modern dis- 


covery has given to each native desire, to each mo-' 


tion and faculty of the human mind, ‘ a local habi- 
tation and a name,’ and presented to the philanthro- 
pist and statesman the means of defining human 
rights, and of conforming human legislation to the 
eternal standard of truth and nature. I allude to 
the discoveries of the great Gall, and to that sys- 
tem of intellectual and moral philosophy which has 
thence resulted, and which one of the greatest of 
his disciples has justly denominated ‘ the last and 
best of human sciences.” 

* Dr. Gall and his disciples have demonstrated, 
by observation upon a world of facts, that the brain 
is the medium through which all human passion, 
sentiment, and intellect, are manifested,—that the 
force and degree of these manifestations depend 
(other things being equal) upon the size of that or- 
gan,—that the size of the brain, or any particular 
portion of it, can in general be accurately determin- 
ed, during life, from an outward examination of 
the human scull,—that the brain is composed of a 
congeries of organs, having each its peculiar fune- 
tion, namely, the manifestation of a peculiar facul- 
ty, sentiment, or passion, and having that office 
alone. Assuming, therefore, that they have, after 
more than forty yc ars of patient labor and investi- 
gation, discovered the peculiar function of each por- 
tion of the brain, they declare that they have de- 
monstrated, by physiological facts, the true natur- 
al faculties and dispositions of the human mind. 

‘ These conclusions are not derived from an ex- 
amination of any peculiar people. AJI human kind 
have passed under their observation—from the 
rude Tartar to the most enlightened European— 
the children of the sun, and the inhabitants of 
earth’s frozen regions—the educated and the ig- 
norant—all colors, all classes and conditions of men 
—the ancients, from their decayed sepulchres, and 
the moderns in the midst of life—both sexes and all 
ages—have passed under their most rigid examina- 
tion; and the same natural faculties and disposi- 
tions have been found in all. 

‘Their conclusions, therefore, embrace all hu- 
mankind. Produce a man and to them you ex- 
hibit a being endowed with the sum of those facul- 
ties and dispositions which they have demonstrated 
as pertaining to humanity. The idea of Man, to 
them, is but the embodying of certain known and 
well-defined powers, sentiments, and passions, in a 
living being. They know his desires, and facul- 
ties—what he wants, what he wills, and what he 
suffers. No distance renders his case uncertain. — 
Color clouds not their observation, nor does time 
outlaw his claims. He is a Man—that suffices to 
define his certain natnre, and his ultimate destiny. 
Climate, country, distance, government, the dis- 
tinctions of society, can neither change his nature, 
nor annihilate his rights. The king, the subject, 
the master, and the slave—each is a man; no 
more nor less than a man; and in the eye of the 
philosopher,each is bound to acknowledge the other 
to be a man, with all the rights pertaining to hu- 
manity.’ 





. 
Tue Onto Scnoor J oukKNan. 


This little Monthly under the able charge of Mr. 
Asa D. Lord, is the Educational Organ of Ohio.— 
We think the time is at hand when these interests 
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will receive their due attention in our country, and | tion. Chatfield replied, it is said, on the following | sued coin of various denominations, to the 
each state be supplied with able publications as ex- | day, acknowledging the receipt of our minister's | 


ponents of the cause. The Journal is ably con- 
ducted and cheap. | 


letter, and declaring that Honduras had no right | 
to cede any portion of her territory, because, first, 


; , mi ' 
Terms.—Single copies, fifty cents ; three copies, ; she had net even the righ: to a national existence. 


$1,00 ; seven copies, $2,00 ; twelve copies, $3,00; | 
twenty copies, $5,00. Letters containing two dol- | 
lers or mere, may be sent without pre-paying the 
postage. 





Litrety’s Livine Ace, No, 292, 

Contains articles upon ‘ Bernard Barten’s Life 
and Letters ;’ ‘ Dr. Chalmers’ Prelections ;’ ‘ The 
Bermudas ;’ ‘ Shirley ;’ ‘Sporting Scenes in Ne- 
paul ;’ ‘The Maiden and Married Life of Mary 
Powell;’ ‘There and Back Again ;’ * Annalists 
‘of the Restoration ;’ ‘A Haunted House ;’ ‘ Faw’s 
Anatomy for Artists ;’ &c., tcgether with the usu- 
al summary of intelligence. 

The criticism of Shirley is an unusually able one, 
and the author concludes that Currer Bell is a La- 
dy. The popularity which Jane Eyre has attain- 
ed, and Shirley is attaining, renders this opinion 
valuable. 

‘Sporting Scenes in Napaul’- has a ‘ most an- 
cient and fish-like smell, and the writer has had 
rare opportunities of seeing the ‘ Elephant.’ 

Palmer. 


Tas Montury Rose, 

Into which the Asteroid has been merged, is a 
very pretty quarto, appearing with a new head 
and in a new dress of excellent type. 

The Rose, isa publication breathing the highest 
tone of morality—such an one, indeed, as should 
be placed in the hands ofall our Juveniles. Edited 
by ‘ Frank Lovelace, Wm. A. Clark and Wm. H. 
Hutchinson, Boston. Terms, 25 cents per annum. 





Scorr’s WerkLy 

Has grown to the largest size of our mammoth 
newspapers. Of course its enterprising publisher 
has the best of paper and type. The making up is 
unexceptionable. We wish the individual who 
stole our last No, would return it. 
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Carefully condensed for the Literary Union. 


Hieuty Imrorrant rrom Centrat America.— 
The New York Express has received the following 
letter, dated Leon de Nicaragua, Nov. 8, 1849 : 

Gentlemen, the British have been committing 
some new outrages in this part of the world, and 
as a consequence, Central America is in a high 
state of excitement. Since the negotiation of the 
treaty by Mr. Squier, the British government, 
through its agent, Mr. Chatfield, who arrived at 
the Gulf of Fonseca on the 15th of Oct., and im- 
mediately took possession of the island of Tigre, 
“in the name of the British Queen.” This was 
under cover of an armed force. The flag of Hon- 
duras was, by his orders, torn down, and that of 
England ran up and saluted. 

Commodore Paynter had previously arrived off 
Realejo, in command of the British steamer Gor- 
gon, but did not enter. 

Mr. Squier, our minister, despatched a messen- 
ger to Chatfield, telling him that the island of Tigre 
had been ceded to the United States, and that 
under the circumstances, he had no doubt that he 


And, secondly, he is understood to have said, that 
she had no right to dispose of the island of Tigre, 
because he (Chatfield) had intimated his intention 
of placing a lien upon the island. Chatfield, 1) 
learn, has written a second letter to our minister, | 
declining to evacuate the island, but promising to | 
submit the question to her Majesty’s government. | 
This was on the Ist of Dec.inst. Since when, Mr. 


within six days. 

All the islands of the Gulf belonging to Hondu- 
ras and San Salvador have also been seized; also 
the ports of Truxillo and Moro. San Salvador 
also received a summons requiring her, at 94 
hours notice, to yield to certain demands made by 
the British agent, to which the reply was they 
were unjust, and would not be complied with ; 
whereupon the ports of Acajuhla and La Union, 
with all the coasts of San Salvador on the bay; 
were taken possession of in the name of the queen. 


land, has been seeking to make his own govern- 
ment negotiatea disreputable treaty. The direc- 
tor here told him that the firet article of such a 
treaty must be the evacuation of the Mosquito 
coast and the port of San Juan by the British.— 
The treaty made by Manning in England will not 
Le ratified, except upon compulsion. 


another thousand men, under Barrieras and Ca- 
brians, are also ready to go to the relief of San 


and ready to take up arms against the British gov- 
ernment. 

Late £Rom THe Pratws.—The St. Louis papers 
have received Jate intelligence from the Plains, by 
Mr. Forsyth, who left Salt Lake at the end of 
September. 


pleasant weather. When he left the Salt Lake 
settlement, most of the emigrants, including all 
the early trains, had gone forward to California. 

A number of emigrants, however, expected to 
pass the winter at Salt Lake City and Fort Brid- 
ger. Mr. F. states that the Mormons have discov- 
ered a route occupying only some twenty or thirty 
days to cross the desert and Sierra Nevada, on 
which there is abundance of wood and water at 
every stage, and of easy crossing. 

Parties of Mormons had made the whole dis- 
tance from the Sacramento to the Salt Lake with 
packed mules in fifteen days. Major Stansberry, 
of the U. S. Topographical corps, with his party, 
had arrived in the Great Basin. 

It was understood that, under orders of the 
United States Government, he would make a sur- 
vey of the lake and the various streams traversing 
the Great Basin. His mission was not favorably 
regarded by the settters. 

The Mormons have raised fine crops this past 
season—an abundance of wheat and other grains, 
potatoes, turnips,&c., more than they could con- 
sume ; but the influx of emigrants was furnishing a 
ready market for all their surplus, at high prices. 

Money was plentiful, and to this may be added 
the fact that the Mormons have established a mint 
of their own, at which alarge amount of the Cali- 





(Chatfield) would immediately order its evacua- 


fornia gold dust has been coined. They have is- 











Manning, who betrayed his government in Eng- | 


Guardiole, a brave fellow, is at Choluea with | 
1000 men, and has set forth that he is ready to) 
march to the relief of Tigre Island at any moment, | 


Salvador. The whole country is deeply excited, | 


Throughout the distance, Mr. Forsyth had | 


amcunt of twenty dollar pieces, 

American Art Union.—We saw the statement 
in a morning paper yesterday, that the number of 
subscriptions to the American Art Union had 
reached 10,000. We learn on enquiry that the 
number is about 13,000, and that they are now 
coming in almost as fast as the Clerk can sign re- 
ceipts. The drawing will take place on the 2ist 
inst., at Niblo’s; and those who wait until the last 
day before subscribing, will inevitaly lose their 
chances. 

The cause of Art is largely indebted for its ad- 


Squier, it is reported all around,no doubt correctly. ; vancement in this city, aud, in fact, throughout the 


has demanded that the island should be evacuated | United States, to the unwearied exertions of Gen. 


| Prosper M. Wetmore, the liberal and accomplished 
| President of the American Art Union, who, amid 
a multiplicity of literary, mercantile, and philan- 
thropic cares, yet finds some five or six hours out 
_of every twenty-four, to devote to the interest of 
| this most excellent institution — Mirror. 
| Tne youne Sandwich Island princes who ar- 
| rived here in the Crescent City, in company with 





Dr. Judd, have been considerably lionized by the 
| New-York people. Many of our distinguishe« cit- 
|izens have called, and the bearing of the young 
strangers has made a very favorable impression.— 
'They propose embarking for England, in a few 
days attended by Dr. Judd.—WN. Y. Organ. 

No Intercourse with Austria.—Petitions are 
now circulating designed to induce Congress to 
suspend diplomatic intercourse with Austria ‘ by 
reason of its tyranny, its barbarous punishments, 
its sanguinary atrocities and judicial murders in 
Ilungary, Austria and Italy.’ 

Non-Inrercourse wirna tHe Nortu.—aA series 
of resolutions and an act have lately been intro- 





duced into the Legislature of Georgia, of so extra- 
' ordinary a character as to excite at once astonish- 
ment and regret; and such doubtless will be the 
| feeling with which they will be viewed by the peo- 
| ple generally, The act imposesa tax of 50 per 
| cent upon all citizens of Georgia buying or selling 

articles grown in the Free States; the penalty of 

failing to make a return of such articles being, to 
| forfeit double their value,and be imprisoned for one 
year! Every person in making a return of prop- 
| erty, taxable or not, to be required to swear that 
| neither he or she, nor his or her family, have spent 
| fifteen days in any one year ina free State since 
the passage of this act. 

The act is to continue in force until all the fugi- 
tive or abducted slaves that have taken refuge in 
any of the non-slaveholding States shall be deliy- 
| ered up, and security given to the slaveholding 
States that their right to hold and convey slaves to 
any territory or new States shall not be impaired or 
questioned by any member of Cungress, on pain 
of expulsion! Lawyers are not to be permitted to 
practise, unless they take an oath not to prosecute 
any suit or process in behalf of a resident of a 
free State! The resolutions are in the same spirit, 
and it is certainly most surpris.ug that a body of 
men, supposed to posess common sense, could for 
amoment entertain such ridiculous propositions, 
—-virtually legislating for the whole Union—a 
power which will hardly be conceded to the State 
of Georgia. That an attempt will be made to car- 
ry such propositions into effect, we do not believe, 
but it would have been more creditable to the 
members of the Legislature had they promptly 
scouted them. We wonder if the chivalrors 
Georgians ever heard of such an “ instrument’’ as 
the Constitution of the United States ? 

QuaprAtTure or THE Circite.—The Montreal 
Gazette states that Mr. Peter Fleming of that city, 
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a civil engineer, has wintliifitin’ a geometrical | the power of electing the President, of extending | | (@ Miss Mary Warren, of Pittsburg, Miss 
solution of that cclebrated problem, which has en- | the term of his office to such a period as may avoid | Mary Ann Cissel, of Kentucky, and several other 


gaged the attention of ¢ 
ticians of ancient and modern times, 
ture of the circle.’ | 

Vauue or Lazon 1n Ornecon.—The ordinary | 


‘ the quadra- | 


wages for labore 


frage. 
Germany. 
' 
A telegraph despate!, received from Berlin, via‘ | 


he most famous mathema- | the necessity of a frequent appeal to universal suf- | | young ladies, took the Veil recently, at the Con- 


vent Chapel of Loretto, in Cincinnati 
much better taken husbands. 
(#” A substitute for Tobacco has been discov- 


They had 


, the harvest field in Oregon, is ' Coluzne, announced tha the Austrian Cabinet had ered at Leipsic, by the chemist, Lewis Ettler. It 


$6 per day for each man; and every kind of labor | made a formal protest against the convocation of | is noticed by all the German papers in terms of 


commands nearly any price d manded. At the 
last report received from there, 3000 wagons were 
on the road; about 2000 being destined for that 
territory, and the remainder fur California. The 
cholera had been fatal out from Missouri to Blue 
River, about 400 miles ; but there was much sick- 
ness of fevers among the emigrants, and some 
deaths.— Mirror. 

Srernens’ Mysterious Citry.—We read in the 
Courier des Etats Unis, that the Government of 
Chaipas has sent out on an expedition to explore 
the Pimienta, a part of the mountain chain of the 
Cordilleras, with a view to set at rest the question | 
as to whether there exists4a that locality a city and 
a people with whom no communication has ever 
yet been established. 

Tue Postan Treaty witn Enotann.——-The 
London correspondent of the North American 
says :— 





‘ J understand that our minister, Mr. Lawrence, | require. 


is negotiating with the Postmaster General for a 
slight change in the postal treaty between the 
English and American governments. It is found 
that, avcording to the present arrangements of 
charging unpaid letters between the two countries, 
a long time is required in making up the accounts. 
The modification now proposed is merely to charge 
the respective governments for all unpaid or pre- 
paid letters by weight, and not by number, as at 
present.’ 

Tue Boston Tracepy.—lIt is stated that Dr. 
Webster still remains in a tranquil and compara- 
tively contented state of mind, as though the ver- 
dict of the Coroner’s Inquest was anticipated.— 
He is said to be in good health, and occupies his 
time in readiug and epistolary correspondence with 
his friends. His cell has been provided with foot 
mats, and his meals are furnished by his friends 
from a neighboring restaurant. 

Mormon ImMmicration To Deseret.--Mr. Bab- 
bitt, the delegate sent by the Mormons to ask the 
admission of Deseret as a State, is now in Wash- 
ington. He concedes that the whole population is 
new only 20,000, but says from 12 to 14,000 per- 
sons who have embraced the Mormon faith in 
Europe, will leave there in time to reach Deseret 
early in the Spring. Over 100 reached St. Louis 
last week. 

—_———+<e 


FOREIGN. 
By the Steamship Hibernia. 


From the Syracuse Daily Journal. 
France. 


Personal quarrels of the members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, terminating in more than a half a 
dozen duels, have occupied the chief attention of 
the Parisians during the week. M. Pierre Bona- 
parte has figured in as many as three or four of 
these encounters. 

None of the contests have ended fatally, but they 
have increased to such a degree, that Government 
has threatened to stop them by very stringent laws. 











The modus operandi of modifying the Constitu- 
tion is still the engrossing topic of discussion. 
It is now proposed to change the Legislative As- 


the German Parliament at Erfurt, and that in the 
despatch the Austrian Government alluded to arm- 
ed interference by Austria in the affairs of Ger- 
many. 

Prince Schwartzenburgh had pointed out to the 
Prussian Government the dangers this convocation 
would give birth to, not only in the Austrian States 
but in Prussia. 

On the 30th October, Prussia declared that she 
had duly weighed all these considetations, but that 
more elevated and pressing motives urged her to 
persevere in the plan. Prince Schwartzenburgh, 
in his last despatch to the Prussian Government, 
insinuated that should the case require it, Austria 
will not hesitate to have recourse to an armed in- 
tervention. 

A Cabinet Council had been held and adopted 
the Electoral Law of Parliament. Each state will 
introduce such modifications as its organization may 
The Cabinet Council was then occupied 
with the reply to the Austrian note. 

The Ministry adopted a most important resolu- 
tion. A despatch in reply to that of Prince 
Schwartzenburgh has already been sent to Count 
Bondsdarff, the Prussian Envoy at Vienna. Prus- 
sia in this document maintains with energy her 
right to carry out the limited federation,a right 
formerly guaranteed. 

To the Austrian despatch of armed interference, 
PRUSSIA REPLIES THA? SHE AWAITS IT. 

Accounts from Berlin of the 24th ultimo, state 
that aft r a debate of several days, the upper Cham- 
ber had declined to return its old Constitution. 

Th: Cologne Gazette announces in a telegraph 
message from Berlin, that the King has signed the 
law for the election of Representatives: to the Ger- 
man Parliament to be assembled at Erfurt. 

Turkey. 

It is confidently stated that the British fleet has 
orders to withdraw from the Dardanelles, and that 
it is by this time at Malta. Nothing further has 
transpired respecting the whereabout of the Polish 
and Hungarian fugitives. 

Letters from Constantinople of the 10th, men- 
tion fresh subjects of dispute between Russia and 
Turkey, in consequence of the energy with which 
the united diplomacy of England and France has 
followed up its victory in the refugee question. 

. i 


GLEANINGS. 


ta” The resignation of Thomas Butler King, as 
Representative to Congress of Ga., was received 
in Washington on Saturday, with the Government 
dispatches for California. 

{a The widow of Count Louis Batthyany, who 
was butchered by Haynau, passed through Vien- 
na lately, on her way to Switzerland, from which 
country she embarks in the spring for America. 

{23 The Battery at New-York, it is proposed 
to enlarge by the addition of 11 acres, which can 
be done for $27,000. It is shortly to be commenc- 
ed, and will be a great improvement. 

{a A newspaper in England, deities 10- 
000 copies daily, pays £3,450 a year to the govern- 
ment for paper duty alone. Here in the United 

















sembly toa constituent body by an addition of 100 
members, and this new body to he invested with | 





States new spapers are as free of tax as the air we 
‘ brenthe. 


: Pacific. 





high praise. The Germans consider the discovery 
important—of course. 

(# Philadelphia has 250,000 inhabitants—of 
which only 2,000 families have a competency to 
live upon ; 20,000 are dependent upon mechanical 
and professional branches, and the rest are divid- 
ed into laborers, beggars and others, following pro- 
miscuous employments for a living. 

(G8™ It is stated that Mr. Clay has expressed his 
intention to vote for the proposition for the estab- 
lishment of a branch mint in New York, and to 
give it all his influence and support. 

(#” A wedding came off last Friday week, in 
the County Prison of Pittsburg. A young man, 
now serving ovt a three year’s sentence, for arson, 


was married to a bride who is at liberty. Shecame . 


to the prison to marry him. 

tay” Wm. O. Eaton, Esq., favorably known 
both for his poetical and prose productions, has be- 
come connected with the Boston Sunday News, as 
editor. 

{a3™ Persons selling portraits of the Hungarian 
Chiefs in the Austrian dominions, are made sub- 
ject to trial by court martial. 

{a 60 tons of good anthracite coal have already 
been got out from the mine lately discovered by 
Prof. Ridgeway, at Cranston, R. I. 

ta” George Bancroft, ex-Minister to Great 
Britain, has located in a fine new mansion in Twen- 
ty first st., N. Y. 

t@ Three million seven hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars of California gold had been re- 
ceived at the U.S. Mint, in Philadelphia, up to Sa- 
turday last. 

{tae Mr. Freaner, the correspondent of the New 
Orleans Picayune, estimates that from the first of 
June, 1849, to the Ist of June, 1850, the product 
will be $42,000,000 in gold dust. 

ta” M. de Lamartine is said to be about to re- 
tire to the east, a large tract of fertile land near 
Smyrna having been assigned him by the Sultan. 

{#” It is said to be a well known fact in Paris, 
that M. Thiers has endorsed the drafts of Louis 
Napoleon, upon the banking house of A. Fould. 

(a Count D’Orsay is busily engaged, chisel- 
ling a magnificent monument to the memory of the 
Countess of Blessington. 

(ay The ‘ New-Yor«x rn Suices,’ which ori- 
ginally appeared in the columns of The Tribune, 
are often referred to as having been written by a 
single pen. The larger part were by Mr. Foster, 
but some of the earliest, ‘The Newsboys,’ ‘ Broad- 
way,’ ‘More about the Firemen,’ ‘Chatham-street,’ 
and the ‘ Bowery,’ were furnished by Cornelius 
Mathews. 

( Gen. Tom. Thumb, it is said, after taking 
the pledge from Father Mathew, recently, declared 
that he would never drink another thimble of liquor 
as long as he lived. 

{39 The Model Artists appear to be as abund- 
ant as ever, in New-York, says the ‘ Spirit of the 
Times’— the law being insufficient to stop them ; 
and in Philadelphia they are always to be seen. 

{33 It is estimated that there are at least 80,- 
000 persons at the mines. 

CH™ It is not true that the son of John C. Spen- 
cer was killed in a duel in one of the islands of the 
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The Phrenological Journal. 


This Journal is a monthly publication, containing thirty-six 
or more octavo pages, at One Dollar a year, in advance. 

Toreform and perfect OURSELVES and our RACE, is the most 
exalted of all works. Todo this we must understand the uv- 
MAN CONSTITUTION. This, PrRENOLOGY, PaysiOLoey, and 
ViTat MaanetisM embrace, and hence fully expound all the 
laws of our being, conditions of happiness, and causes of mis- 
ery ; cOnstituting the philosopher’s stone of UNIVERSAL TRUTH. 


PHRENOLOGY. 

Each number will contain either the analysis and location of 
some phtenological faculty, illustrated by an engraving, or an 
article on their combinations; and also the organization and 
characte: of some distinguished personage, accompanied by a 
likeness, together with frequent articles on Physiognomy and 
the Temperaments. 

The Phrenological Journal is published by. 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau-st., N. York. 


The Spirit of the Age. 


This ge newspaper seeks as its end the Peaceful Trans” 
formation of human societies from isolated to associated inter- 
ests—from competitive to co-operative industry—trom disunity 
to unity. Amidst Revolution and Reaction, it advocates Re- 
organization. It desires to reconcile conflicting classes, and to 
harmonize man’s various tendencies by an orderly arrangement 
of all relations, in the Family, the Township, the Nation, the 


World. 

F THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE 
will aim to reflect the highest light on all sides communicated 
in relation to Nature, Man, and the Divine Being—illustrating, 
according to its power, the laws of Universal Unity. 

By summaries of News, domestic and foreign—reports of Re- 
form Movements—sketches of Scientific discoveries and Me- 
chanical inventions—notices of Books and Works of Art—and 
extracts from the periodical literature of Continental Europe, 
Great Britain and the United States—Tue Spirir or rie 
AGE will endeavor to present a faithful record of human pro- 


This paper is edited by Writt1am Henry Cuannine, and 
published weekly, by Fowners anp WELLs, on a super royal 
sheet, folded into sixteen pages suitable for binding. 

The terms are $2.00 a year, in advance. All letters should 
be addressed to FowLers anp WeELLs, Clinton Hall, 129 and 
131 Nassau street, New York. 


The Water-Cure Journal. 


Tar Waren-Cure Journat anp Heratp or Rerorms, 
is published monthly, at ONE DOLLAR a year, in advance, con- 
taining thirty-two large octavo pages, illustrated with engrav- 
ings, exhibiting the Structure and Anatomy of the entire Hu- 
man Body ; with familiar explanations, easily to be understood 
by all classes. 

The Water-Cure Journal, emphatically a JourRNAL oF 
Hearn, embracing the trae principles of Live AnD LonoE- 
viITY, has now been before the public several years, And they 
have a their approval of it by giving it a monthly circu- 
lation of upwards of Ten Thousand Copies. This Journal is 
edited by the leading Hydropathic practitioners, aided by nu- 
merous able contributors in various parts of our own and other 


cou ntries. 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, Publishers, 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau-street, New York. 
B. R. Peck & Co., are our authorised Agents for Sy- 
racuse; ADRIANCE, for Oswego; D. M. Dewey, for Roches- 
ter; T. S. Hawks, for Builalo; and all Booksellers, Post- 
mastrse, and Teachers, throughout the United States. 


Trade Sale Books. 


V E are now receiving great additions to our stock of The- 
ological, Classical, School, Miscellaneous and Li- 
——_ Beoko—pescheasd at the late New York Trade Sales— 
enabling us to offer greater inducements than ever before to 
archasers. WYNKOOP & BROTHER. 
Oct. 20, 1849. 


Salem Town’s School Books, 
Published by 
H. GILLAM & Co.,, 


No. 65, Genesee Street, Ausurn, New York. 
Child’s FIRST BOOK ; Trade price, 12% cents. 
Town’s SECOND READER; “ 314% “* 

* THIRD READER; + “ 

oe FOURTH READER; “ 80 vad 

et FIFTH READER ; will be published soon. 

ee SPELLER & DEFINER; Trade price, 16% cents. 

a ANALYSIS, vi “ 37k “ 

The above works were adopted at the last session of the On- 
eadaga Co. Teachers’ Institute, and are already used in nearly 
one half the schools in the county. 

Teachers, or persons wishing the above works for introduc- 
tion, will be supplied at very reduced prices by Wynkoop &: 
Brother, Syracuse ; or by addressing John 4. Kerr, care of 
H. Gillam & Co., Auburn. 

Books will be sent to any part of the County, if desired. 

H. Gillam & Co. also publish WELD’S ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR & PARSING BOOK, which were adopted by the In- 
stitute atits Spring Session. 


Music Store: 
ALLEN & HOUGEH, 


DEALERS IN 


Music & Musical Instruments, 


Corner of Salina and Washington Street, opposite the 
Rail Road Depot. 

Piano Fortes from the best manufacturers—al| war- 
ranted. American, French, and Spanish Guitars. Firth, 
Pond & Co., and Wm. Hall & Son’s Brass [nstruments, 
Violins, Flutes, Accordions, Melodeons, and all other 
approved Instruments. Shee: Music, Instruction Books 
for all Instruments, and, in short, every thing thata mu- 
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AND THE FRIENDS OF EDUCATION, GENERALLY. 





GATES, STEDMAN & Co,, 
116 Nassau st., New York, 

Publish this day, Thursday, July Sth, The Primer and First 
Reader of the NATURAL SERIES OF READING | 
BOOKS, by Outver B. Prerce. 
** Take Nature’s path, and mad opinions leave.'’— Pope. 
Also, an Essay on Reading, Spelling, &c. &c., by the same. 
(3 Teachers and school officers in the city, are invited to 
call and receive copies for examination. 
Those residing in any other part of the United States, who 
will send, post paid, their post-ottice address, shall receive gra 
tis, through the mail, copies of the above, subject only to = 
age, Which on the Primer (bound) is 41-2 cents; on the First 
Reader, 6 1-2 cents; the Essay, 2 1-2 cents. 
The Second Reader will be issued in about three weeks, and 
will be sent on thesame terms asthe above. Postage about 10 
or 12 cents probably. 
The following are some of the features of ‘* The Natural Se” 
ries,’’ when complete. Especial attention is solicited to th® 
plan of teaching the right pronuncration of words, (withou* 
continual reference to the teacher) as the author believes that 
life is too short for a person to be required to spend one-half in 
going astray, and half of the other half in discovering his mis- 
take, and returning to the right road. 
I. The Primer ; alphabetical, with more than seventy cuts. 
72 pages. 
II.. The First Reader ; with more than fifty cuts. 108 p. 
III. The Setond Reader; with more than fifty cuts—in 
press. 
1V. The Third Reader ; to be issued in September, 1849. 


V. The Fourth Reader ; to follow the Third Reader very 
soon. 


VI. The Fifth Reader ; to follow the Fourth Reader very 
soon. 
The Primer presents a new and improved method of learn- 
ing the alphabet. Following the alphabetical exercise: are 
XXXIV. easy lessons in Spelling and Reading. 

In his progress through the Series, the child learns ['3?"c > 
rectly the principles of Orthoepy and Orthography, by the sam - 
lessons, and according to actual usage among the best speak- 
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PABUSR’S NEWS: ROOM, 
SYRACUSE HOUSE, 

Salina St., Syracuse, N, Y., 

Where every variety of Magazines, Cheap Publications, 
Newspapers, Daily and Weekly, &c., &c., mgy be found at 
Wholesale or Retail, upon the most favorable terms, 

THE FOLLOWING ARE AMONG HIS LIST OF 


MWAGAZINGS, 

RECEIVED EVERY MONTH: 

Eclectic Magazine, $6 per year, 50c No. 
Knickerbocker do. 5 ” 


5 “6. 

Hunt’s Merch’t’sdo. 5 = — 
Am. Whig Review, 5 “ oe 
Liitell’s Living Age, 6 aa 123g weekly. 
Demooratic Review, 3 “" 25 monthly. 
Gramam’s Magezine, 3 va 3 * 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, 3 vs 3s « 
Blackwood's do., 3 ee iw 
Sartain’s Union Mag. 3 - 25 ° 
Holden’s Dollardo., 1 6: 12}5** 
Ladies’ National do., 2 ‘ en 
Ch'n Ladies’ Wreath, 1 6 Ru: 2 

** Family Circle, 1 . Se 
Merry’s Museum, 1 id we. 
N. Amegcan Review, 1 ** 1,25 quarterly. 
Edinburgh do., 3 "e wow ** 
Westminster do., 3 a : a. 
London 0., 3 " ee 
North British do., 3 “ ; Teg 


NEWSPAPERS. 

New York Crry.—Nation, Tribune, Scientific American, 
Organ, Spirit of the Times, Home Journal, Police Gazette, 
Literary World, New York Herald, Sunday Mercury, Ned 
Buntline’s Own, Daily Herald, Tribune and Express. 

Boston.—Uncle, Sam Yankee, Flag of our Union,Museum, 
Pilot, Yankee Blade, Olive Branck, Star Spangled Banner, 

PuiLaADELPpHuia.—Saturday Courier, Neal’s Gazette, Dollas 
Newspaper, Post. : 

Lonpon.—lIllustrated Times, News, Punch. 
W. L. PALMER, Syracuse. 
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ers and writers of the day 
By the various primary works, from the first writing of the 
language down to the present time, the learner has been taught 
to pronounce {°#” incorrect/y ~ J various classes of words, 
but especially that very numerous class having the termination 
ed, not spoken asa separate syllable ; aslov-ed, prov-ed, knock- 
ed, dash-ed, mlss-ed, &c. 

The child having been taught by the books to pee 
such words as just indicated, finds, later, to his perp exity and 
discouragement, that what he has thus acquired is all wrong.— 
He must now unlearn this, and learn that such words are to be 
spoken, /ovd, not lov ed; provd, not prov-ed; nokt, not 
knock-ed ; dashi, not dash-ed ; mist, not miss-ed, &c., &c. 
By the Natural Series, the child is always taught the right, 
first ; and not the wrong afterwards. 

It is believed that the use of the Natural Series will secure 
a free, easy and natural style of elocution in the progressive ty- 
ro, and will naturalize the constrained, stiff and artificial 
reader. 

Itis believed, also, that these books are better graduated in 
their intellectual character, than others now in common use, 
simpler, clearer, higher, and more attractive and impressive 
in their moral tone. 


Taylor’s Temperance Hotel, 
28 CouRTLAND st., Nrw York. 


This Hotel is situated near Broadway, and but a short dis- 
tance from the landing of the Nerth River Steamboats and 
Cars from Philadelphia, Newark, Paterson, &c. For business 
men, generally, itis very conveniently located. itis not large, 
but can accommodate about one hundred persons well. When 
the Subscriber opened this House, about two years since, it was 
a broken down Rum House, and many thought it even fool- 
ish to open it asa Temperance Hovse ; bat, throngh his ex- 
ertions and the liberal aey of his Temperance friends and 
others, he has shown that a temperance hotel can be support 
ed if well kept. And as this is a time that tries men’s tem- 
perance principles, a time when many temperance Houses are 
giving up, and putting in Rum, the Subscriber would invite all 
those that feel an interest in the cause to remember his House— 
No. 28, Coartland st. ELDAD TAYLOR. 

New York, 1849. 

7 Price of Board, $1.25 per day. 


Notice to Teachers. 








of preparation, a 


It will be a twelve mo, of about 150 


January next. 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE. 
New-York, Dec. 1, 1849. 


DRS. PUTTER & KENWORTHY, 
Editors of the 
Eclectic Surgical and omnes Journal, 





consulted at all hours, at their office, 
Over Bank of Syracuse, Salina Street, near the 





sic store should contain. Bands furnished at New York 
prices. 


Beyracuse, Julyt1, 1849. 


Rati Road Depot. 


7 The Poor prescribed for, and Surgical op- 


| erattons performed for them gratnitously, 


““PRIMARY ASRROWOMY.” 


designed to precede his larger work in the Common Schools.— 
pages, with one hundred 
illustrative cuts, incorporated with the text, and Questions in 
the margin. It will be ready for delivery about the middle of 
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Franklin Buildings, Syracuse. 
LIKENESSES by the improved DAGUERREOTYPE 
Of various sizes, and of the most dilicate execution, may be ob- 
tained at the above Rooms during the day, from 8, A. M. to 5, 
P.M. 

Prices from $1 to $20. 

Chemicals, Plates, Cases, Cameras, Apparatus, and othe’ 
materials connected with the Art, constantly on hand, and fot 
sale at New York prices. The above articles are selected with 
great care, and warranted in all cases, J. M. CLARK, 
October, 1849. F. J. CLARK. 


Arithmetical Tables, 

Comprising ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, MULTI- 
PLICATION and DIVISION ; arranged on a new plan, 
and set to Music; By T. H. Bowen, Teacher of Music, &c., 
in the N. Y. State Normal School. . 

Published by Asa C. Bowen, and forsale by W. C. Little, 
Albany, L. W. Hall, Syracuse, and by Booksellers in general. 


wmoeou»moevale 
HAUNCY TUTTLE has removed his Hat anp Fur 
Store opposite (vorth’ of the Syracuse House, Genesee 
Strect, next Core to B, R. Norton & Co., Jewellers, where will 
be kept as good and fashionable assortment of Goods as can be 
found in the State of New York, in our line, 


CONSISTING IN PART OF 


Black and Arab Beaver, White and Black 
Brush, Mole Skin and Silk Hats, 

From the well known and fashionable establishment of Wm: 

H. Beebe & Co., Broadway, New York. Panama, Manilla: 

Cactus, and all kinds of STRAW HATS tor gentlemen: 

Youths’ and Children’s Cloth Caps of all kinds and qualities. 

Umbrellas, Trunks, Valives, and Traveling Bags, and many 








ROF. H. MATTISON, author of the “ Elementary As- | Other articles too numerous to mention. 
tronomy,”’ and *‘ Astronomical Maps,’’ has now in course 


Cash paid for any quantity of Fleece, Wool, Sheep and 
Lamb Skins. §°g*" Store, Genesee Strect, opposite north of 


the Syracuse House. 
CHAUNCEY TUTTLE, Agent. 


Premium Daguerrian Gallery, 


GRANITE He Lally 
Over Longstreet & Ballard’s Clothing Store, 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


EER & BENEDICT are now prepared to execute Like- 
nesses by the improved Deguerreotype, all the various 
sizes, that shall be equal in delicacy of tone, and brilliancy of 
finish, to any in the State. 
PRICE, FROM $1 TO 825. 


G. & B. have at great expense procured from Germany, ono 





Will promptly attend all calls in the line of their | of Voetlander’s celebrated large size Instruments, which they 
profession in the City and Country, and can be | believe to be equal, if not superior, to any ever imported. Spe- 


cimen pictures cxecuted with this instrament can be seen at 
their Roome. 
Rooms open from 8 o'clock, A. M., to 5 o'clock, P. M. 
Instruction given in all the latest improvements of the art, 
| and apparatus furnished, if desired, on the most reasonable 


| towme. 
' PW. BENEDIO®. 





Ww. i. B. GrEerR 
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Perkins’ Mathematical Series, 
Published by 
HAWLEY, FULLER & CO., UTICA, 
PERKINS’ ELEMENTARY AXKITHMETIC, 


This has recently been revised and consider ibiy enlarged.— 
The clearness and conciseness of its rales have secured for it a 
very extensive circulati 37 1-2 cents 
PERKINS’ HIGHER AkITHMETIC, 

Has also been revised, and about seventy pages of additional 
matter have been ins-rtcd. It develops the higher principles of 
Arithmetic more fully than any other book before the public. 
75 cents. 

PERKINS’ ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 

Prepared expr sssly for Common Schools, and by the best 

teachers pronounced “* admirably adapted to that purpose.’’— 


75 cents.° 
PERKINS’ TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 

Embracing, besides the elementary principles, the Theorem 
of Sturm, and the higher parts usually tanght in CoWeges. A 
revised, enlarged and improved edition recently published. 
PERKINS’ ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 

With Practical Applications—lately published, and distin 
guished from all former text books on Geometry,by applying the 
principles to practice, as fast asthey are explained. $1.00. 

Teachers wishing to make arrangements for the introduction 
of these works, are requested to address 


JOHN PERKINS, Utica. 





UG xatches, Peworlrn, Vec., 
Wholesale and Retail. 


HE Subscribers keep constantly on hand, a very ex: 
tensive assortment of 
Watches, Jewelry, Silver-Ware, Spectacles, Clocks, 
Fancy Goods, &c. 





Being extensively engaged in the importation of | 


Watch movements and casing the same with Gold and 
Silver, we are enabled to sell atthe /owest New York 
prices. 

JEWELRY we buy directly of manufacturers, thereby 
saving atleast the New York Jobbers’ profit 

We havea large manufactory where SILVER-W ARE 
of ail kinds is made equaito any this side of the Atlantic 
and of 7g” SILVER EQUAL TO COIN. 

CSUR UES 7TP A OlalmSe 

The subscribers are the sule Agents for this and six- 
teen other counties in this State, for the sale of Burt’s 
Perioscopic Spectacles, the best glass now made. 

CLOCKS of ull descriptions and warranted good time 
keepers. 


Plated & Britannia Ware of all kinds. 


FANCY GOODS of every description usually keptin 
Stores of this kind, 

uy” We wish it to be understood that we will not be 
undersold. 

N.B. Watches and Jewelry repaired by skilful work- 


men. 
WILLARD & HAWLEY, 
Betwoeun the Syracuse House and Post Offiee. 





A CARD. 

The Snbscribers grateful for past liberal patronage, beg leave 
to call the attention of their customers and the public generally 
to their 

New Invoice of Fall Goods, 


just received embracing all the varieties of styles, &c., usually 


called for in this market. We keep no skCOND RATE GOODS. 
Our Stock is wholly composed of the best qualities of Dr 
Goods, which will be sold as low as the same grade of goods 
can be bought at any House in thie city. 
SPENCER, DE WOLFE & SLOSSON. 
Syracuse, Sept. 28, 1849. 
0-2 1,000 pounds of live Geese Feathers for sale. 


DENTAL SURGERY, 


. F. CAMPBELL. 
Office in the Malcolm Block, nearly oppositetheCr o use. 


YB HOSE in want of the aid of a dentist, are invited to call 

and examine specimens of work which will be warranted 
to compare favorably with the best done in this State, and at 
prices within the means of all. 

Dr. C. would say to those in want of parts, or entire 
sets of TEETH on plate, that he will, (in order to obviate the 
inconvenience whieh people experience from going without 
teeth 3 or 6 months, which is necessary before inserting the per- 
manent set,) furnish them with a temporary set free from ex- 
pense, until the set is inserted. 

Syracuse, June, 1849. 


City Drug Store. 


A Large and well selected assortment of 
Drugs, Medicines, Dye Stuffs, Perfumery, Dental Stock 
and Fancy Goods, 

Can be found atthe CITY DRUG STORE, all of which 
are of the first quality and will be sold at 
reasonable prices. 

N. B.—Physicians’ and Family Prescriptions put up at 
any hour of the day or night by competent persons. 

Also at the above establishment, may at ajl timesLe 
found a large assortment of 


Choice Family Groceries, 
Selected with great care expressly for City Retail Trede. 
Those who want pure Wines anp Liquors, ezpressly 
for medicinal purposes, can be supplied. 
D. Y. FOOT. 











Syenense, Rune 4, 40. 


CENTRAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
| STAACGSS, W. Y. 


| The Fall and Winter Course of Lectures in this Institution, will commence on the FIRST MON- 
| DAY IN NOVEMBER next, and will continue sixteen weeks. The aggregate cost of Tickets will 
be $55, including Demonstrator’s fee. The Graduating Class will receive the benefit of extra instruc- 
tions from the Faculty, during hours not appropriated to the regular exercises of the College, as often 
as three times per weck. The only requisites for graduation are suitable qualifications. 


FACULTY. 

J. R. Rusu, M. D., Professor of Special, General and Pathological Anatomy. 

S. H. Porrer, M. D., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery. 

S. M. Davis, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine and Pathology. 

O. Davis, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and diseases of Women and Children. 

B.S. Heatu, M. D., Professor of Physiology and Medical Jurisprudence, 

W. W. Haptey, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, Therepeuties and Pharmacy. 
*C Linck, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Medical Botany. 

+Wooster Beacn, M. D., Emeritus Professor of Clinical Medicine. 

J. R. Rusu, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy and Surgical Prosecutor. 





| The Marticulation Ticket, $5, and the Graduation Fee, $15. Any student can have the privilege 
| of attending Lectures in this Institution until he graduates, by the payment of $100 in advance. 


Good board can be had at from $1 50 to $2 50, per week; and Students, by clubbing together, can 
live well at an expense of from 50 to 75 cents per week. 

A Student will be admitted to the Lectures gratuitously from each Seratorial District throughout the 
State, by paying only Marticulation, Demonstrator’s and Graduation Fees. ‘This arrangement gives to 
thirty-two Students annually, the sum of $50 each. Those of this class are to be promising, indigent 
young men, of a good English education, and of a good moral character. Sons of Clergymen and Phy- 
sicians will have the preference, if such apply in season. Such Students are to be recommended by a 
Justice of the Peace, or a Judge of the County in which they reside. They will please forward their ap- 
plications as soon as the first of November next. 

The Faculty being solicitous that all may enjoy the benefit of their labors, who wish, will take respon- 
sible notes on time, where persons are unable to advance the money. In such cases, ten dollars will 
be added to the cash price of each term. 

(a All designing to attend, will please forward their names,that we may be apprised of their eoming. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY. 


Anatomy.— Wistar, Wilson, Quain, and Horner. 

Surgery.—Druit, Liston, Cooper, Gibson, and Miller. 

Theory and Practice.—Watson, Stokes & Bell, Eberle, Beach, Iloward, Smith, Curtis, and 
Thompson. 

Physiology.—Carpenter, Williams, Dunglison, and Beach. 

Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children.—Rigby, Beach, Curtis, and Eberle. 

Chemistry.—Linck, Turner, Gray, and Beck. 

Botany.—¥aton, Bigelow, Gray, and Wood. 

Materia Medica.—Kost, Nelligan, Wood & Bache. 

Pathology.—Gross, Chomel, Williston, Alliston, and Stille. 

Auscultation and Percussion.—Laennec, Bowditch, and Watson. 

Medical Jurisprudence.—Beck, and Williams. 

The Text Books recommended are consulted authoritatively, when deseriptive of actual conditions, 
asin Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, &e. ; but otherwise Eclectically, with careful discrimination. 

The fundamental peculiarity of our doctrine in the treatment of disease, is, that nothing should be used 
asa remedy that will injure the human constitution, and that all means used, should have a direct ten- 
dency to sustain, and not depress the vital powers. 

The College will be furnished with all suitable facilities for imparting a thorough and correct course of 
instruction on every branch of Medical Science. Dissection, Surgical Operations, Illustrations and Ex- 
periments will be conducted in the most advantageous and instructive manner. It is the design to give 
Students advantages here, fully equal to those enjoyed at any other Medical College. 

For further information respecting the Lectures, direct a letter, post paid, to Dr. S. H. Porrar, Sy- 
racuse,N. Y.; or to Dr. S. M. Davis, Buffalo; Dr. Wu. W. Hapuey, Rochester; Dr. W. Bracn, 
New Y ork City. 





*Dr.D ©. Linck has several years past been As. Prof. of Analytical Chemistry in Cambridge University, Mass., and resigns 
his Chair in that Institution, and comes to Syracuse to settle permanently as the Prof. of Chemistry and Belang in Central Med- 
ical College, and is author of a work on Chemistry, and recommended in the warmest manner by Cambridge University, as well 
28 by Dr. Liebig of Germany, his preceptor. Dr. L. is furnished with the necessary apparatus and laboratory, fully prepared to 
do justice to his important department. . . . 

t Dr. W. Beacn, of N. Y.. is the distinguished Author of numerous Medical Works of world-wide reputation. He has re- 
cently traveled through eight or ten kingdoms in Europe, and visited nearly all the important Medical Institutions to colleet in- 
formation to promote the cause of scientific reform. hte has engaged to be hem early in the session, with a female anatomical 
model, made to order in Paris, diagrams, pathalogical drawings, &c., executed in London, and establish a Dispensary and Clinic 
for students, where lectures will be given on the diseases of patients present, that the students may enjoy the full benefits of his 
extensive research. ‘The entire influence of Prof. B. is pledged te this College. 

NoTe.—Seventy-six students have already given their names to attend the Lepeares, and ameng the number, Mr. B. B Glea- 
son, wife of Dr. Gleason, Physician to the Glen Haven Water Cure Infirmary, with a view to complete her medical ducation 
by attending two terms of Lectures, and obtaining the degwee of M.D. A second Miss Blackwell. Two other ladies are ex- 
pected to attend. Syracuse, Sept., 1849. 


—_—_—_ _ 


@Sisty iBook iWimderys | Sermam & iPremekbe 


STAR BUILDINGS, SYRACUSE, | ROF. prchcnyr Sadr rs a mg 
LANK Books, ruled and dt ‘ lesived. University of Halle, is prepared to give ins on 
Magazines, Pamphlets, eit Decke and cll caher lobe in the German and French languages, to Classes or Pri- 
i bound to order. An assortment of Blank Books on sale af | vate Pupils. 
stall prices. BP MAYNARD. For references or further particulars, engrire mt L. W. 
Detobew, 1Ad0. Cogeare||"s, Fageste st, 
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HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
216, PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 

Publish some of the best and most salable School Books now 
in use in the United States, among which are | 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, and Class Book of 








THE LITERARY WORLD: 


A MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL 
OF MATTERS OF INTEREST FOR THE WEEK, CONNECTED WITH 


Astronomy, 1 vol. 18mo., accompanied by a Celestial Atlas. Books, M usic, Paintings, Reports of Neience, Amusenients, Ke, ke. 


Imperial 4to. By E. H. Burrirr, A. M., with an Intro- 
duction by Tuomas Dick, LL}. 


MITCHEL’S BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HEAVENS.—Being Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens, 
revised and improved by Prof. O, M. Mitchell, Director of 
the Cincinnati Observatory, accompanied by a new Atlas, 
medium quarto, comprising 27 Star Charts; showing the re- 
lative magnitudes, distances, and positions of all the stars, 
down tothe 6th magnitude, inclusive ; also, *the principal 
Nebule, Nebulous Stars, Double and Multiple Stars; toge- 
thet with the telescopic appearance of some of the most re- 
markatle objects in the Heavens. 

THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, Mlustrated by sixty col- 
ored stylographic maps, and 220 beautiful engravings, ac- 
companied by a Globe Map, on a new plan. 1 volume me- 
dium 4to. 

PETER PARLEY’S NEW GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. (Colored Maps and Stiff Covers.) 

GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE U. 8. 


S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
& PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
- PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GREECE. 
b PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ROME, 


New editions just published. 

This series of Xchool Histories, formerly published by Messrs. 
Sorin & Ball, Philadelphia, is acknowledged to be the best in 
use; and they have been extensively introduced into the 
Schools of our country. 


MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. New Edition, enlarged. 1 
vol. 12mo. 
PHELPS’ CHEMISTRY. New Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 
os NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. New Edition. 1 
vol. 12mo. 
w BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. An Introduc-* 
tion to Mrs. Lincoln’s Botany, for the use of 
Common Schools. 1 vol. 18mo. 
- CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS; designed 
for Common Schools. 1 vol. 18mo. 
“ NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. Same size. 
= GEOLOGY. 
KAMES’ ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. By Aprauam 
Miuuis, A. M. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. Universrry Eprrion, in 
1 vol. duodecimo. 
WEBSTER’S HIGH SCHOOL PRONOUNCING DIC- 
: TIONARY. lvol.12mo. New Edition re- 
vised. 
ad PRIMARY SCHOOL PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY. New Edition revised. 
16mo. square. 


“ DICTIONARY. Pocket Edition, 32mo. 
emb’d plain. 

- DICTIONARY. Pocket Edition, 32mo. 
emb’d gilt. 


The above Dictionaries are more generally used than any 
other, and as they are now from new —e plates, conform- 
ing to Dr. Webster's standard works, edited by Professor Good- 
rich, the Publishers anticipate a large increase of sales. 
PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, I vol. 18mo. 

This book is more simple and easy for beginners than any 
heretofore published in the New Method, and is designed to 
precede Mr. Pinney’s large work. 

PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, with a Key. 
THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER; ora new me- 
thod of learning to read, write, and speak the French. By 

Normaw Pinney, A.M. 1 vol. 12mo. 

KEY TO THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER. 
ASTRONOMICAL MAPS. By H. Marrison, 16 Nos. 
cleth backs and rollers, with case and book. —$20. 
ASTRONOMICAL MAPS,on heavy paper and rollers.—$15 
THE EIGHTH EDITION OF MATTISON’S ELEMEN- 
TARY ASTRONOMY, for Academies and Schools, illus- 
trated by numerous original Engravings, and adapted to use 
either with or without the author’s Large Maps. Large 
18mo. 240 pages, with Questions and a triossary. One of 
the most comprehensive aid splendidly illustrated volumes 
upon Astronomy that has ever been published in the United ; 
States. Price 50 cents. 
Just Published, 
PINNEY’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READER, with 

Lexicon ; 12mo. 

NORMAL SERIES SCHOOL READERS. By J. R. 
Wess. 
JONES’ SERIES SCHOOL PENMANSHIP; 8 Nos. 

The best extant for teaching. 

WOODBURY’S YOUTHS’ SONG BOOK. 





CHOOL BOOKS AT WHOLESALE !—Country Mer- 

chants and all who purchase by the quantity, supplied 
with School Beoks and Stationary on the best of terms by 
WYNKOOP & BROTHER, 

Oct. 20, 1849. No. 5, Salina street. 





Burgeom iibemtiwis.e 
Dr. JAMES CHANDLER & SON, 


A®™ well prepared to imsert entire sets of ARTIFICIAL 
Text, so perfectly adapted tothe mouth as not to be 
distinguished from the natural. They are as useful, as beanti- 
fal, are as incorruptible as the fine gold on which they are set” 
For skill in all operations of DENTAL SURGERY, they in-| 
vite comparison with any work in the country. 


With Original Papers, Sketches, &c., by Distinguished Contributors, 
AND A GREAT VARIETY OF MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP FOR 


Geiweral Meavers, 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY IN 20 AND 24 PAGES, QUARTO, BY 
E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors, 157 Broadway, New York, 


tS” AT THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE..212 


oo LDLPLPP_OL_Of0LELPE2PQ_ELQr— 


New Volume of the Literary World 


On the Seventh of July, was commenced the 5th Volume of the Literary World. Two volumes of the Literary World 
are now published per annum, of between five hundred and six hundred pages each. ’ 

In the new volume the various Segeepneis characteristic of the Journal, and the sources of its present wide-spread support, 
will be regularly maintained. Particular attention will be given as heretofore to the early presentation of New Books of interest, 
in the publication of Extracts and Passages in Advance ; to the elaborate Review of works important from their facts or opin- 
ions ; to an extensive Record of all New Publications ; to the }Reports of Societies ; Literary Correspondence and Intelligence. 
To these will be added series of Original Papers ; Essays on the Arts, Sketches of Society, of Travel, Original Poems, occasion- 
al articles from foreign journals, and generally such collateral matters of interest ag bear upon the peculiar objects of ‘* The Lit- 
erary — Besides the continuation of papers already in progress, there will be given throughout the new volume, an 
entirely 

New Series of ‘Translations, 
EXHIBITING CHARACTERISTIC SPECIMENS OF INTEREST OF THE BRILLIANT SCHOOL OF FRENCH CRITICISM. 


Also, a Series of Sketches of Original Observation, entitled 
Drafts at Sight on the South West. 
These will appear with the picturesque papers of the Manhattener in New Orleans, 
Chips from the Library. 


A MISCELLANY OF PACTS, FANCY, AND PHILOSOPHY, 
Prepared expressly from various Resources for the Literary World. Also, a series of 


Unique Poems, 
ORIGINAL AND OTHERS, NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PRINTED IN AMERICA. 


Anecdotes, Ana, etc, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF LIFE AND CHARACTER, OF PERMANENT INTEREST. 


The Literary World now numbers in the contributors to its pages, the largest body of distinguished and influential writers, 
it is believed, who have ever been drawn together to the support of an undertaking of the kind in this country. 

The Journal is an accredited organ of the literary interest throughout the country. The earliest Announcements of New 
Books appear in its columns ; while its advertising pages present a comprehensive view, from the various Publishing Houses of 
the Union, of all the literary movements of the day. It is thus 9 desirable medium for the circulation of Advertisements from 
and to all of the country. 

New Subscribers, who would secure complete sets of the New Volume of the Literary World, should commence their sub - 
scriptions with the first number in July. ; 

Subscriptions $3 00 per annum, in advance, received by the Booksellers generally, and by the Publishers. 

E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 157 Broadway, New York. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
From the National Intelligencer, April 17. 


* * * * ““Ttis to be premised that this paper is not.merely the (so to speak) extended catalogue of each week's 
books: IT IS AN EXCELLENT FAMILY PAPER, AND ASSUCH ABOUNDS IN INTERESTING AND VARI- 
OUS MATTER. Thus, in the present number we have first, a graphic and sprightly description of a a into the Exchange 
at New Orleans, giving usin brief an insight into the doings and manners of that world of strangers, the y Meena City ; next, 
a kind of ‘ pot pourri’ of the latest publications, consisting of mere passing notices of some books, and lengthened systematic 
criticisms of others, in the which prose and poetry, novels and annuals, works on architecture and works on commerce, are 
touched up, now with ise, again with critical severity, and again with stern condemnation ; next we have selected passages 
from Macaulay’s new history, original poetry, articles upon society, the fine arts, music, the drama, the items of the day; and, 
lastly, the Publisher’s Circular. This last informs the reading public what new works may be expected soon, and what new 
editions of old works are in progress. * * ad * * 

‘‘ The object of the publishers is a good one, and they are undoubtedly uting it with determined energy. Their in- 
tention would seem to be the publication of a paper devoted to literary intelligence ; not merely the advertisement of books, 
not a journal for the convenience and assistance of the book-trade solely, but for the furnishing information as to the products 


of the world of books. 


advantage of its 


‘Thus mach for the project of the Messrs. Duyckinck. It conimends itself to those who, in conversation, would escape 
the vexation of finding themselves ignorant of the character of the new publications of the day, as a means for keeping them- 
selves ‘posted up ;’’ to those to whom the cares of business spare little or no time for regular systematic reading, it affords the 

brief criticisms and abstracts ; and to all, its pages afford a reference for assistance in the selection of the best 
works from among the multitudes being published daily. We wish the Messrs. Duyckinck all manner of success,’’ 





Syracuse Nurseries. 


. Subscribers having entered into pasnsetle in 
zhe Nursery business under the above entitled firm 
have now ready for sale, a very extensive stock of the | 
most valuable kinds of FRUIT TREES, embracing | 
most ofthe standard varieties, (including those most) 
highly approved and specially recommended by the late | 
Pomological Conventions at New York and Bnffalo,) | 


devoted to the eultivation of Fruit Trees, they are pre- 
pared to sell at Wholesale, as largely, at prices as low, | 


lishment here or elsewhere. The superior quality of | 
their Trees must continue to recommend them to ama- | 
teurs, who desire to unite ornament with utility, and to | 
orchardists whose chief aim is to obtain such only as are 
healthy and vigorous. 

They have alsoa large supply of ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, and several thousands Seedling Horse Chesnut 
atvery moderate prices. 

Orders will be promptly attended to, and trees packed 
safely for transportation to any distance. 

Catalogues furnished, cratis}to all posT PAID 
applications, and they may also be obtained, and orders 
left, at the Store of M. W. Hanchet, between the Rail 


Road and Syracuse House. 
ALANSON THORP. 


WM. B. SMITH. 
Syracuse, Feb, 4th, 1849 J. ©. HANCHETT. 


Whynsiec & HBuwnrgesry- 
DR, THOMAS SPENCER, 





which in vigor, thriftiness , and symmetry of growth, are 
not excelled by the productions of any cther Nursery in | 
the State. Having more than rorty acres now chiefly 


ana on terms as reasonable, as any other Nursery estab- | 





Office over Magor Dana's Store, corner Warren and Cana! Ses. 





Rooms, No. 8, Fgayxtin Buripines, up states. 


cose, W. 


WORSEIRY 
At South Onondaga. 
VINHE Subscriber offers for sale, from his Nursery, at South 
Onondaga, a few thousand grafted Frat Trees, mostly 
Apple, embracing the best of Summer, Fall, and Winter vari- 


eties. Priceslow. Terms cash, or oe credit to suit the 
purchaser. . W. NEWMAN. 


SYRACUSE BOOK BINDERY. 
A. G. McGLASHAN & Co., 


ee ee announce to their friends, patrons and 

the public generally, that they have removed their Book 
Bindery into the Malcolm Block. They have greatly enlarged 
and improved their establishment, and are now prepared to ex 
ecute 


Book Binding in all its various Branches, 
INCLUDING 


Turkey Morocco, Superior Gilt Edge, Cloth Work, 
etc., etc., etc., 
Also, constantly on hand at their Room, Nos,22 & 26 Ma- 
coLm Bock, 
BLANK BOOKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Orders faithfully executed on short notice, and all work war- 
ranted to be durable. 


Cloth Cases made& Embossed for the Trade. 
N. B. Particular attention paid to the re-binding of private 
and public Libraries, Music, we — 
A. G. McGLASHAN, 
_ Syracuse, Oct. 1.1849. CHAS. A. FOCKE. 
S. THAYER, 


4A. ~rtigte 
Swodio, over the Onondaga Oo. Bank, Saline S¢., Spwacuse- 
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Professor Mandeville’s 
READING BOOKS. 


SO LN NL NIN LLL LLL 


Appleton & Co., Publishers, 200 Broad- 
way, N. York. 


I. PRIMARY, OR FIRST READER. 10 cents. 

Il. SECOND READER. 17 cents. 

These two Readers are formed substantially on the same 
plan ; and the second is a continuation of the first. The de- 
sign of both is, to combine a knowledge of the meaning and 
pronunciation of words, with a knowledge of their grammati- 
cal functions. The parts of speech are introduced successful- 
ly, beginning with the articles; these are followed by the de- 
monstrative pronouns; and these again by others, class after 
class, until alJ that are requisite to form 2 sentence have been 
separately considered ; when the common reading lesson begin. 

The Second Reader reviews the ground passed over in the 
Primary, but adds largely to the amount of information. The 
child is here alse taught to read writing as well as printed mat- 
ter; and in the reading lessous, attention is constantly directed 
to the different ways in which sentences are formed and con- 
nected, and of the uliar manner in which each of them is 
delivered. All who have examined these books, have pro- 
nounced them a decided and important advance on every oth- 
er of the same class, in use. 

Ill. THIRD READER. 25 cents. 

IV. FOURTH READER. 371-2 cents. 

In the first two readers, the main object is to make the pupil 
acquainted with the meaning and functions of words, and to 
impart facility in pronouncing them in sentential connection ; 
the leading design of these, is to form a natural, flexible, and 
varied delivery. Accordingly, the Third Reader opens with a 
series of exercises on articulation and modulation, containing 
numerous examples for practice on the elementary sounds (in- 
cluding errors to be corrected), and on the different movements 
of the voice, produced by sentential structure, by emphasis, and 
by the passions. The habits formed by these exercises, which 
should be thoroughly, as they can be easily mastered, under in- 
telligent instruction, find scope for improvement and confirm- 
ation in the reading lessons which follow in the same book and 
that which succeeds. 

‘These lessons have been selected with spsvial reference te the 
following peculiaritics : 

1. Colloquial character. 

2. Variety of sentential structure. 

2. Variety of subject matter. 

4. Adaptation to the progressive devolopment of the pupil's 
mind ; and, as far as possible, 

5. Tendency to excite moral and religious emotions. 

V. THE FIFTH READER; or, COURSE OF READ- 
ING. 75 cents. 

VI. THE ELEMENTS OF READING AND ORA- 
TORY. $1. 

These books are designed to cultivate the literary taste, as 
well as the understanding and vocal powers of the pupil. 

‘Tae Course or Reapine comprises three parts: the first 
part containing a more elaborate description of elementary 
sounds, and of the parts of speech grammatically considered, 
than was deemed necessary in the preceding works, here indis- 

nsable ; part second, a complete classilication and des-rip- 
tion of every sentence to be found in the English, or any o ier 

age ; examples of which in every degree of expansion 
from a few words to the half of an octavo page in length, are 
adduced, and arranged to be read ; and as each species has its 
peculiar delivery as well as stracture, both are learned at the 
game time ; part third, paragraphs; or sentences in their con- 
nection unfolding general thoughts, as in the common reading 
books. 


1 


It may be observed that the sélections of sentences in part se- 
cond, and of paragraphs in part third, comprise some of the fin- 
est gems in the language; distinguished alike for beauty of 
thought and facility of diction. If not found in aschool book, 
they might be appropriately called ‘‘ elegant extracts.”’ 

The LEMENTS OF ReapiInG aNnD Oxarory closes the se- 
ries with an exhibition of the whole theory and art of Elocu- 
tion, exclusive of gesture. [t contains, besides the classifications 
of sentences already referred to, but here presented with fuller 
statement and illustration, the laws of punctuation and deliv- 
ery deduced from it; the whole followed by carefully selected 
pieces for sentential analysis and vocal practice. 

Tux Resurr. The stadent who acquaints himself tho- 
roughly with the contents of this book, will, as numerous ex- 
periments have proved : 

1. Acquire complete knowledge of the structure of language ; 

2. Be able to designate any sentence of any book by name 
at a glance ; er 

3. Be able to declare with equal rapidity its proper punctua- 


tion ; 

4. ‘Be able to declare, and with sufficient practice, to give its 

proper delivery. - ; 

ach are a tew of the general characteristics of the series of 
school books which the publishers now offer to the friends and 
patrons of a sound common school and academic education. 

N.B. The punctuation in all these books conforms to the 
sense and proper delivery of every sentence, and is a guide to 
roth, When a departure from the proper punctuation occurs, 
the proper delivery is indicated. As reading books are usually 
punctuated, it is a matter of surprise that children should learn 
to read it at all. 

*,* The above series of Reading Books are already very ex- 
tensively introduced and commended by the most experienced 
Teachers in the country. ‘‘ Prof. Mandeville’s system is emi- 
nently original, scientific, and practical, and destined, wher- 
ever it is introduced, to supercede at once all others."” 

se” A large discount made from the above prices. 








A NEW VOLUME! 
THE LITERARY UNION: 


A JOURNAL OF PROGRESS, 
—- ALL LL LD LL LD LD ee 
““ Independent in everything.” 


—_—_—_—_—rsryrn" 


HE Second Volume will commence on the 6th 

of October. All its present features of inter- 
est'will be retained, and other and new ones, add- 
ed. Aga 

FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 

It presents a large variety of choice Literature, 
avoiding every thing of a demoralizing tendency. 
Purity of tone will be a special aim. Details of 
crime, and every thing tending to excite morbid 
passions, will be rigidly excluded, from principle. 
Its careful condensations of NEWS, giving the 
valuable in small space and excluding the worth- 
less, have won for it the warmest commendation. 


Education, 
as the most important interest of the country ; 
Religion and Politics, 
jndependent of sect and party ; 
Agriculture and Science, 
as the greatest material agencies of the world ;— 
these will be treated with the design of making 
them of practical utility. 


Our Original Department 
Will be greatly improved, and embrace articles 
from the ablest writers,which cannot fail to enhance 
the value of the paper. The 


Literary Notices 
will be prompt and impartial, giving the honest 
views of the editors, irrespective of favor. 

In short, it will be devoted to the great interests 
of humanity, and therefore adapted to every circle. 
With such an object we claim the support of all 
who would encourage the growth of virtue and 
sustain its strongest agency—a pure Literature. 

THE LITERARY UNION, 
Is issued every Saturday, in Royal Quarto form, 
of 16 pages, and a style of mechanical excellence 
unsurpassed by any similar periodical ;—making 
each year, two elegant volumes. 
Terms.—Single subscriptions, $2.00 a year. 
CLUBBING, 

Five copies to one address, - - $ 8.00 

Ten “i “a “ ae * 15.00 

Twenty ‘“* “ 7 - = 25.00 
and a 








te” FREE COPY 43 
to the person getting up the club! Payment always 
in advance. 
POSTMASTERS 
are requested to act as agents. 
Active agents wanted. 
tG¥™ City subscribers who prefer it, served by 
carrier at five cents per week. 
Ail communications addressed, rost PaiD, to 
J. M. WINCHELL, 
Proprietor. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
It isin the hands of intelligent and persevering 
men, and cannot fail to succeed.— Syracuse Journal. 
It professes to be *‘ independent in everything, ’ 
and evinces industry and capacity — Albany Argus. 





L. W. HALL, 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


No. 11, Sauana Srrezet, SrRacuse, 
Has constantly on hand, a general assortment of 
Schoo! and Library Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 


Which he Sells, Wao tesate anv Reta, on the best 
Terms, to Merchants Teachers, Trustees, &c. 


It is got up in very atiractive style—is ably con- 
ducted, well-filled, and guarantees a high tone of 
sentiment.—We should think it would become im- 
mensely popular.--Ezcelsior, ( Boston.) 

So far as our knowledge exists, it bears the 
palm from all the various journals in the West of 
our State.—N. Y. Literary / merican. 

All these gentlemen—(euitors and proprietors) 





*.* The Friends of Education ape respectfully inv 
te examine his Stock. April 5, a 


and Ts of literary taste and attainments.— 


—are favorably known in this city both as teachers | 





A well-edited weekly paper Phil. Sat. Post. 

Its Preprietor and itors are young men of 
talents aud .horough education. We know them 
to be capable of making a good paper.—Troy Post. 

It gives decided evidence of taste and good 
judgment.—N. Y. Organ. 

The editors are you g gentlemen possessing a 
high order of talent, and capable of naking up a 
paper of great valne to the people. Such a paper 
is needed.--Syracuse Reveille. 

Acchoice variety of articles, well selected, ad- 
mir: bly printed, and ta-tefylly arranged.--N, Y. 
Christian Messenger. 

Its otiginal articles are bold, manly and _vigor- 
ous--its principles sound and well sustained, and 
itsselecti6ns varied and interesting to all classes of 
reader-. District School Journal. 

A literary journal rarely equalled in quality of 
matter and beauty of typography.--American Me- 
chanic, 

Those who read it will be enlightened and 
most agreeably entertained. We like the spirit of 
the paper, much.-—- Water-Cure Journal. 

Unlike many other papers which on their ad 
ventinto existence make large promises and fail to 
meet public expectation, the Union has been con- 
gently improving.--It is a credit to the city and to 

entral New Yok; and we hope it may receive 
such @ support as will render it a permanent acces- 
sion to the literary gos reformatory journals of the 
country, among Which it has already attained an 
elevated position.-Onondaga Standard. 

A handsomely printed and ably edited paper.— 
N. Y¥. Eve. Mirror. 

One of the very best papers of the kind in the 
country.--Paris ( Mo.) Mercury. 

Messrs. Winchell &Johonnot are young men of 
reat literary astainments, and er inently qualified 
or their undertaking, as this No.abundantly shows. 

—Stark Co. (O.) Democrat. 

A valuable work, and one that will bear com- 
parison with any of the eastern publications.— 
Lawrence (Pa.) Journal. 

A large and beautiful quarto sheet, edited with 
much ability. ‘“‘ Old Syracuse, the boasted Cen. 
tral City” of our State, is well represented abroad 
in her literary character by such a journal.—N. Y. 
Pathfinder. 

One of the best literary papers with which we 
have become acquainted. In mx ca it is just what 
its name implies, the Lirtrary Union.—Cortland 
Co. Expres. 

We hesitate not in saying, it is not to be surpassed 
either in its original, selected or miscellaneous de- 
partment.—Rhenebeck Gazette. 

A beautiful ani well executed weekly.— Every 
No. contains selections and osiginal matter wel} 
adapted to popular literary reading, highly enter- 
taining and instructive. It is just what the Public 
need to elevate the standardvof intellectual improve- 
ment.—£clectic Medical Journal. 

The conductors are gentlemen who fee} a9 
strong interest in education. ‘Their enterprise, 
therefore, appeals to all who feel a like interest.- 
Rochester American. 

An excellent journal. It mingles the useful, 
the ornamental, and the amusing, in an admirable 
manner. The articles, original and selected,evince 
taste and judgement, while a vein of pure morality 
moves through the whole. The Editors seem to 
think that Literature has higher aims than merely 
to amu-e and entertain; that it should tend to ele- 
vate and improve—to make men wiser and better.-- 
Pittsburgh Sat. Visiter. 

It is conducted with spirit and bids fair to go 
atiead.~—Norway (Me.) Advertiser. 

It shows much editorial tact and ability---State 
Signal, ( Me.) 











Syracuse Market, Dec, 19. 
{Corrected weekly for the Literary Urion.} 
Wheat, bu...$1,00 a 1,06,Wol Ibo..... ........20a28 














Flour, bbl...... 5,00 a 5,2*)Hay ton....... 6,00 a 8,00 
Indian Meal,cwt... 1 25j;Fine Salt bbl.,.........,81 
a ae SOO «ive vediss ctick dee 1,75 
| eee fet 30a 31, Bag BO las. vere. ,10 
Barley,..-......... OD 6 Gi tocar ctenccabans 514 
Mne+00hescec camseentul 4 {Salt pss. .,22 
Potatoes,......... .38 a 44;Flour,...........cccce00. ,26 
Onteee t...3 o.<Knatsceet s0}Sheep Pelts...... 50a1,00 
Beans,...... caaatii 75 a 88:Lamb Skins....... 40a75 
Applesye.....+++ .38 a 50;}Hard Wood cord...4,00 
Dried Apples,......... 88/Soft Do.,....1,75a2,25 
Butter,!b..,.......+ 15a 16;Beef on foot...4,00a4,50 
Cheese, ... «.cise0css00. 5a6;P ork cwt.,...++ 4,50a5,00 
See, 5 (vbith tii.s.. 7a8} “ Sbl.,......12/50814,00 
Chickens, ........---. 7a SiHams,.........cccsserss 7a0 
Eggs, d0Z,,..+-++00-.00s 15)Shoulders,......... ...5a6 
= — a 
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